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Chicago: Round Two 


S THE DEMOCRATS CONVERGE on Chicago for Round 

Two of the Presidential campaign, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that the country is in for an election as 
unpredictable as the last one. 

The Republicans go to the polls uncertain and divided, 
soured by long years in the wilderness, lacking the sinews 
of war that result from national patronage, and lacking 
also a dynamic and positive, not to speak of liberal, pro- 
gram; almost its sole asset is Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
whose appeal, if not matched by the Democrats, can lead 
to victory a party unprepared for it. The Democrats, on 
the other hand, seem more united than four years ago, 
command all the prestige and wealth of office, and pre- 
sumably will leave Chicago with a platform little changed 
from those upon which it has campaigned successfully ; 
what it lacks is precisely what the GOP has: an inspiring 
candidate. Without one, it may lose the election. 

This paradoxical situation does not mean that the two 
parties are evenly balanced antagonists. The Democrats, 
on a purely mathematical computation, would have the 
edge in an election held this month. In 1948, with a 
candidate whose popularity rating was next to nothing, 
and in spite of the defection of its right and left wings, the 
Democratic party obtained a plurality of 114 votes in the 
Electoral College. The areas of decision then were the 
farm belt and the big industrial states: The so-called Re- 
publican Midwest went Democratic, while the industrial 
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centers were split evenly and would have gone Demo- 
cratic were it not for the Wallace candidacy. With Wal- 
lace out of the picture, and the Southern hotheads mo- 
mentarily under wraps, the Democrats would go into an 
election now with half or more of the 266 electoral votes 
needed for victory already in the bag. Even discounting 
the South—or the 39 Southern votes that went Dixiecrat 
in 1948—the Democrats, especially with their usual 45 
New York electoral votes, would still have the edge. 
For the Republicans the problem is obvious. It is not 
to cater to the South, which is no longer decisive in 
American politics, but to recapture the farm vote and 
take the industrial areas. In nominating Senator Richard 
Nixon as Eisenhower’s running-mate, the Republicans 
seemed to be as cognizant of his pulling power in Cali- 
fornia—which has 32 electoral votes and which he carried 
against the redoubtable Helen Gahagan Douglas in 1950 
—as of his role of prosecutor of Alger Hiss. Naturally, 
Eisenhower commands greater appeal among both farm- 
ers and wage earners than does Taft. But Republican 
doctrine and strategy will severely limit that appeal. 
The big domestic issue this year is civil rights. What 
makes it central is that it is a permanent, not a transitory 
problem that has been pushed to the fore by an irresist- 
ible combination of external and internal forces which 
have made it the litmus test of American democracy. Any 
major party that fails to see this also fails to gauge accu- 
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How Ike Took Round One 


In two weeks of heavy in-fighting, the Taft machine managed to beat itself; 


Eisenhower's popularity in the South may finally bring about 


a drastic realignment of political forces there 


CHICAGO 
HE STORY of the 1952 Republican 
stam was actually the story 
of Robert Alphonso Taft. The tired 
old men of the Grand Old Party, em- 
bittered by defeat and blinded by 
twenty years of national irresponsi- 
bility, went slowly and irrevocably to 
defeat in the measured paces of clas- 
sic tragedy. The nomination itself of 
General Eisenhower was anti-climac- 
tic. 

The drama unfolded slowly and at 
length. For the convention was ac- 
tually a two-week affair. During the 
first period, the Republican National 
Committee held the stage, high-hand- 
edly allotting to Taft all the delegates 
he wanted. The coverage of the first 
week was so thorough that, when the 
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V 
By Albert N. Votaw 


New Leader Correspondent 


drama moved to the convention it- 
self, the characters. appeared to be 
merely acting out the roles assigned 
them by the political commentators. 

The very slowness with which the 
convention moved along its charted 
path heightened the tensions of that 
dramatic Wednesday night when Taft 
lost Georgia and Texas after the con- 
vention upset the ruling of the Na- 
tional Committee and Credentials 
Committee giving these states to Taft. 
On the program, this was to have 
been the night for the Presidential 
nomination. And in a sense it was. 
Taft had the privilege of losing his 
fourth and final try for the Presi- 
dency while permanent chairman Joe 
Martin, the Republican House Min- 
ority Leader, still waited in the 
wings for the formal organization of 
the convention—for the vote to seat 
Georgia’s Eisenhower faction, 607- 


531, forecast the real sentiment of 
the convention. From this defeat, 
Taft never recovered. 

Taft came to Chicago backed by 
possibly the most expensive political 
machine in Republican history. It 
stacked the official committees with 
its own men, selected the convention 
leaders, and paid careful attention to 
such details as playing Taft tunes 
during convention breaks or housing 
major uncommitted delegations in 
hotels where they could be easily 
reached by his supporters, all to 
secure for Taft the nomination. It 
cost money—plenty of it. 

Opposed to this was the undoubted 
personal charm of Eisenhower, a 
most important asset where close per- 
sonal contact with individual dele- 
gates replaces speechmaking. In the 
caucus Ike did not feel 
obliged to quibble over whether he 
was a liberal or a_ conservative. 
Neither was he permitted to exercise 
the political judgment which made 


rooms, 
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ROUND ONE cosuser 


him pick Kansas, of all places, to 
inveigh against one party holding the 
reins of government too long. In the 
corridors, Ike was formidable. 

But the Taft machine was stalled 
by quite another roadblock. The Sen- 
ator was less a victim of the Gen- 
eral’s charm than of his own party’s 
hunger after power. There comes a 
time when even the appeal of doc- 
trine must reluctantly subside before 
the allure of office. When it appeared 
that the public was not favorably im- 
pressed with the actions of Taft’s 
Southern backers, many of the con- 
vention delegates allowed themselves 
“Taft 


to succumb to the insidious 


can't win” argument. 


GOVERNORS TALK UP 


Eisenhower, it appeared, could 


carry Texas. So the Governors. 
meeting in Texas before the Chicago 
show started, supported the anti-Taft 
that delegates 
could not vote on seating others who 
Before Taft 
this blow, the 
convention dealt him another. With 
uncommitted Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan voting heavily against him, Taft 
lost the first vote on Monday by a 
surprising margin of 110. 

This setback rocked the Taft camp. 
In addition to the usual letdown ac- 
companying the loss of a test vote, 
a second-guessers’ squabble broke in- 
to the open over whether the “fair 
play” amendment should ever have 
been permitted to reach the floor. In 
an attempt to choke off the cries of 
“steal.” Taft threw Louisiana to Ike. 

Elsewhere, the 


position contested 
had been challenged. 


could recover from 


Senator’s allies 
proved unreliable. MacArthur failed 
to rally to Taft in his keynote ad- 
dress. A last-minute appeal to Elder 
Statesman Hoover proved fruitless. 
Taft nervousness increased as a split 


nearly developed in the 


hitherto 
‘safe” Illinois delegation, and as 
Pennsylvania and Michigan veered 
towards Eisenhower. 

The key to the trouble 
lay in the personal ambitions of Wil- 
(“Billy the Kid”) Stratton, 


GOP gubernatorial candidate and 


Illinois 


liam 


former buddy of the Nazi Bund. 
Stratton had already refused to give 
key posts in the Illinois delegation to 
vociferous, bitter-end Taftites, there- 
by extending a hand to Eisenhower 
even before the convention met. “The 
Kid” feared that Governor Stevenson 
would run for reelection in Illinois 
should Ike get the GOP Presidential 
nod, in which case Stratton would 
need all the help he could get from 
the national ticket. Taft was certain 
to provide it, but was Ike? So, to 


nois Republicans wanted a national 
ticket that could carry them. 

Val Washington also played an im. 
portant role in the one program fight 
at the convention. As chairman of the 
minorities committee, he led the small 
group favoring an FEPC plank “with 
teeth”—that is, granting this as yet 
non-existent body the power of sub- 
pena. As he discovered, the GOP does 
not truckle to minority interests. 

For the rest, the Republican plat- 
form was its usual self. The GOP 








A ‘LAST-MINUTE’ SWITCH BY STASSEN PUT DEWEY'S CANDIDATE ACROSS 


Stratton declined to 
bind his delegates beyond their nomi- 
nal commitment to Taft on the first 


ballot. (As it happened, there was no 


cover his bet, 


second ballot, and apart from a 
single Ike vote the Illinois delegation 
managed to avoid a real split.) 
While Stratton, like other leaders, 
thought more of his state than of the 
nation, another Illinois delegate se- 
cured a critical promise. Val Wash- 
ington is supposed to have received 
the important assurance that Dewey 
would not direct Eisenhower's elec- 
Party feeling ran 
strong against the little man who was 


tion campaign. 


too proud to campaign in 1948— 
sentiment Taft attempted to exploit 
with his cry of “dictator.” Illinois 
really was against Dewey (and de- 
feat) more than it was for Taft. Like 
the Governors who met in Texas, IIli- 


waved the banners of no inflation 
and collective security with its left 
hand, while with its right it clung 
firmly to abolition of controls and 
repudiation of commitments to coun- 
tries less strong than the U.S. 
Many persons have accused the 
GOP of being a backward-looking 
party. This is not so. As the conven- 
tion amply demonstrated, the party 
eagerly looks forward to possible 
electoral victory in the fall. It always 
does. Only in the realm of political 
theory do the party big shots seem 
to have their heads on backwards. 
This became dramatically clear 
Monday night, when General Mac- 
Arthur gave the keynote speech. 
Quite late, after the appropriate re- 
flections on Divinity in word and 
song, he appeared. The good General 
expatiated on the evils of Yalta, 
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touched briefly on Roosevelt’s Su- 
preme Court-packing proposal of 
1937, and faded away. He offered a 
theory that Truman was so bad, any- 
thing would be better. Most of the 
delegates were enthusiastic. Governor 
Dewey provided an off-key note by 
saying he had neither heard nor read 
the speech. | fell asleep in the middle, 
I blush to confess. 

But the 


greatest military leader in American 


ovation given “the 


history” was restrained beside that 
which on Tuesday night greeted the 
man who, until next January, may 
safely be called America’s greatest 
living ex-President. Hoover’s address 
followed a dull day. This may ac- 
count for the fact that the delegates 
found enough energy upon his arrival 
for their first floor parade. 

“We are accused of looking to- 
wards the past.” the septuagenarian 
proclaimed. “But the past is the 
father of the present.” With this in 
mind, he spoke of American recog- 
nition of the U.S.S.R. (1933—bad) 
and of Communist activity after the 
First World War (1920—also bad). 
These gentlemen have yet to discover 
the somewhat subtle point that the 
present is the father of the future, if 
I may continue along the line de- 
veloped by Mr. Hoover. 

But to return to the past, which 
is of such interest to GOP thinkers. 
Much has been made of the similari- 
ties between this Republican conven- 
tion and the one in 1912, which con- 
tributed the term “steamroller” to 
our political vocabulary. In both in- 
stances. a Taft controlled the party 
machinery. In both cases, contests 
developed over a sizable block of 
Although _ the 


delegations did not hold the balance 


delegates. contested 
of power in either convention, the 
vote on who should be seated showed 
who would control the convention. 
And if the personnel differed, many 
of the ideas were the same. Finally, 
in both conventions the “steamroller” 
flattened no one but the GOP. 

Less attention is paid to the im- 
portant difference. Teddy Roosevelt 
garnered his delegates in open pri- 
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TAFT: PAPA'S TACTICS FAILED HIM 


maries. President William Howard 
Taft’s supporters carried the state 
The contest 
popular will and party apparatus was 


conventions. between 
not as clearcut in 1952. Eisenhower, 
with important machine support, won 
delegates in several states using the 
convention system. And although the 
General won quite a few popular con- 
tests, in two states—Nebraska and 
South Dakota—Taft was the victor. 
The important difference is that the 
lacked the 
source of his father’s political power 
—the Presidency itself. 


ROLE OF SOUTHERN GOP 


In 1912, Republican progressives 
were defeated by their errors of omis- 
sion. Twelve years previously, if I re- 
call my history correctly, they urged 
reapportionment of the convention 
votes of Southern Republicans. The 
role of these gentlemen was not that 
of the usual party members, to get 
out the vote. Rather, they existed— 
and still exist—to handle patronage 
in their respective states should the 
rest of their organization carry the 





Senator fundamental 


party to victory. They contribute 
nothing except convention votes. 
Progressives had hoped that votes 
at the GOP convention could be re- 
allocated in line with the perform- 
ance of the various state organiza- 
tions in the November election. This 


would have reduced the power of the 
Southern Republican troglodytes to 
the impotence they so richly de- 
served. Teddy Roosevelt, however, 
the Southern 
vote a most useful counterweight to 
the hostile Northern machines. Presi- 
dent Taft in 1912 merely followed 
the example of his sponsor, using 


found in convention 


these same votes to overpower T.R. 
Pre-convention activity this year in 
the South has amply demonstrated 
the patronage-hungry tenacity of 
petty men whose sole virtue is their 
ability to nurture the timid tendrils 
of the GOP in the inhospitable soil of 
Dixie. Although the convention de- 
cided to give each state that goes 
Republican an extra seat on the Na- 
tional Committee, it will be interest- 
ing to see whether the Eisenhower 
forces make an effort to further alter 
the party’s internal structure to con- 
form more closely to reality. 
Possibly the most important task 
facing the GOP is the development 
of an effective Southern section. At 
present, the power of the South in 
each party is inversely proportionate 
contribution. The 
Democrats, especially since the 1936 
convention eliminated the Southern 


to its electoral 


veto by abolition of the requirement 
that the Presidential candidate be 
chosen by a two-thirds vote, have 
been able largely to ignore the wishes 
of their Southern contingent, despite 
its almost inevitable contribution of 
over 100 electoral votes. Contrari- 
wise, the Southern vote at GOP con- 
ventions is as important as its con- 
tribution in November is negligible. 

Until a set of viable alternatives is 
offered the Southern voter, irrespon- 
sible factionalism will probably con- 
tinue to be the hallmark of Dixie 
politics. The enthusiasm Eisenhower 
has aroused in the South may yet be 
his most important contribution if it 
can be translated into a popular out- 
pouring in November. If he can break 
the Democratic hold there, he may 
not have to capture all the big indus- 
trial states to win. It is just possible 
that this campaign may create new 
political patterns. 





What 60 Million Televiewers Saw 


By William E. Bohn 


HE OPENING SESSIONS of the Re- 
5 patos convention gave mil- 
lions of citizens—as many as sixty, 
we are told—a frightening shock. On 
the first day, the television viewers 
were entertained by a symbol which 
seemed too pat to be accidental. Sud- 
denly, as the “walkie-lookie” was 
giving us random shots of milling 
delegates, we beheld the balloonlike 
figure of a man parading down the 
center aisle with impressive abdomen 
extending out in front and, because 
of the camera’s limitations, no head 
at all. More than one onlooker, in 
view of the speeches and doings of 
the convention’s hours, 
feared that this headless and dropsi- 


opening 


cal figure would prove prophetically 
symbolic. 

Those whose memories run back 
to many such political parleys cannot 
recall any other which opened with 
so little promise of good. Senator 
Taft and his supporters on the Re- 
publican National Committee had 
arranged the program. In the first 
place, they made their arrangements 
without showmanship, without tele- 
vision imagination. The purely form- 
al features were pitilessly extended 
and repeated. At the opening of every 
session, the colors had to be present- 
ed by a champion American Legion 
color guard, The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner had to be sung, the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag had to be sol- 
emnly repeated—as if the Republi- 
cans feared that their patriotism was 
under suspicion. 

Every time the moment approached 
when a speaker was to take the plat- 
form, fear gripped the managers lest 
the helpless fellow prove unable to 
find the spot. A committee had to be 





MR. HOOVER: DOES STALIN EXIST? 


appointed to conduct him. The desig- 
nated dignitaries would disappear. 
The audience, in the meantime, would 
be entertained with appropriate or 
Finally, the 
scouting committee, having come up 
with the errant orator with the help 
of a squad of husky policemen, would 
cleave a path down the central aisle 


inappropriate music. 


and deliver him to the tender mercies 
And, to cap the 
boredom, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish clergy were put 
on the platform at every session to 
instruct God about the 
affairs of the nation, the world and 
the party. By this time, the Almighty 
must be tolerably - well-informed. 


of the audience. 
climax of 


endlessly 


But the speeches were the main 
feature. Out of the first dozen or 
more, only two or three dealt at all 
reasonably with any issues which 
may be supposed to interest average 
Four addresses were ob- 
programmed by the Taft 
managers for the purpose of setting 


citizens. 
viously 


the tone for the occasion and win- 
ning delegates for the ideas of the 
Taft faction. They were delivered by 
General MacArthur, Senator Mc- 


Was the big-bellied man 
without a head a symbol 
of the GOP convention? 


Carthy, Senator Dirksen and Her- 
bert Hoover. 

The MacArthur oration was, of its 
sort, a masterpiece. It was beautifully 
written and faultlessly delivered. For 
a man of seventy-four it was a mag- 
nificent achievement. Herbert Hoov- 
er’s effort—at 
even more remarkable. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy proved to be astonishingly 
alert and adroit in utilizing the pos- 
sibilities of the situation for his ora- 
torical purposes. The way in which 
he embodied Robert Vogeler and 
Mrs. Vogeler in his address would 


seventy-seven—was 


have given pointers to any showman. 
And Senator Dirksen gave his nation- 
wide audience an incomparable ex- 
ample of mellifluous ham oratory. 

The substance of all these ad- 
dresses was essentially the same. The 
beaters of the air agreed that Amer- 
ica is rapidly disappearing down the 
drain. The 1,206 delegates and the 
equal number of alternates looked 
plump, cheerful and well-fed. But 
most of them loudly applauded state- 
ments to the effect that this country 
has been politically and economically, 
morally and physically destroyed by 
twenty years of rule by the devilish 
Democrats. Truman, it was again and 
again affirmed, has handed the world 
over to the Communists. He has dis- 
graced our people. He has lost the re- 
spect of mankind. 

All the evil which has occurred 
during the times of Mussolini, Hitler 
and Stalin was neatly packed on the 
shoulders of the Democrats. Had it 
not been for their sins, Europe. Asia. 
Africa and South America would to- 
day be basking in the sun of political 
freedom. Had the Republicans been 
in power, they would, by some ut 
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designated sort of magic, have saved 
all mankind. And now, no matter 
how far sunk we are in debt, dis- 
aster and disgrace, the noble citizens 
of this gr-r-reat country will certainly 
rescue themselves and the world by 
voting Republican in November. 

These people, the whole Taft 
wing of the Republican party, are 
living in a dream world. Up to the 
time they introduced their platform, 
they did not discuss a single real 
issue in either foreign or domestic 
affairs. They heated themselves up 
with slogans and then took it for 
granted that the magic of these oft- 
repeated syllables would win the peo- 
ple of the country to their banner. As 
far as they were concerned, Stalin did 
not exist. The Democrats, especially 
Roosevelt and Truman, created Com- 
munism and are responsible for war. 
Vote them out of office and these 
evils will automatically disappear. So 
desperately did the orators believe 
these things that they practically 
never spoke in a calm or reasonable 
tone of voice. They screeched in high 
and wavering tones—and were ob- 
viously surprised and disappointed 
when an expectant pause was not an- 
swered with an outburst of shouting 
and applause. 


MORE THAN ORATORY 


But this was the first part of the 
convention—Monday, Tuesday and 
much of Wednesday. Before the end 
of the first day, it became evident 
that the party’s oratorical warhorses 
were not to enjoy uncontested oc- 
cupation of the field. A motion was 
made that the old rule with regard to 
contested delegations should be re- 
tained. This meant that delegates 
like those from Texas, Georgia and 
Louisiana whose right to seats had 
not yet been passed upon might vote 
on the cases of other delegates whose 
right had been challenged, although 
not on their own. The Eisenhower 
faction proposed a substitute resolu- 
tion providing that only delegations 
Whose claims had been supported by 
a two-thirds vote of the National 
Committee should be allowed to vote. 
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The debate on this substitute pro- 
posal furnished the first test of the 
opposing Taft and Eisenhower forces. 
It furnished, too, the first sharp 
contrast between the types of sup- 
porters attracted by the two sides. 
For the first time, we had, mostly on 
the Eisenhower side, speakers who 
were sharp, able and realistic. When 
the Eisenhower people won this test, 
onlookers had their first suggestion 
of the ultimate outcome of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Then, on Wednesday, came the 
long, grinding session of the Cre- 
dentials Committee. In Texas, Loui- 
siana and Georgia, the Taft men in 
the National Committee had openly 
and indisputably stolen seats from 
the Eisenhower group. Everyone who 
had followed the story of these mat- 
ters knew what had happened, under- 
stood that there had been skuldug- 
gery. All that the Taftites could say 
in defense was that everything had 
been done in accordance with the 
rules. Thievery according to rule was, 
it seemed, all right. The followers of 
Eisenhower argued the case on moral 
and political grounds. The people, 
they said, have a right to be repre- 
sented by the delegates whom they 
have elected. The man who prevents 
such representation is a thief. And, 
significantly, they revived the slogan 
made famous by the Chicago Tribune 
when it was an honest paper: “Thou 
shalt not steal.” That Biblical sen- 
tence was applied to the cohorts of 
Senator’s Taft’s father. 

The attempt of the Taftites to use 
old-fashioned tear-jerking oratory fell 
flat. Clear and factual argument won 
out. The vote on the Georgia case 
Wednesday evening showed how 
things were going. By a vote of 607 
to 531, the regular Georgia delega- 
tion was restored to the place from 
which they had been torn by the Na- 
ational Committee. After that, the 
Taftites gave in on the notorious 
Texas case without a fight. 

As these various actions were tak- 
ing place, some of the largest dele- 
gations were discussing, caucusing 
and declaring themselves. Pennsyl- 


vania, Michigan, Maryland and Min- 
nesota were showing in various ways 
that their hearts lay with Eisenhow- 
er, not with the Old Guard. The great 
California group was, of course, 
pledged to Governor Warren, but 
the votes on the contested seats 
practically forced them to reveal on 
which side their hearts lay. And the 
Eisenhower forces got the benefit of 
these revelations. 


FEW WERE SURPRISED 


When, soon after noon on Friday, 
the struggle was finally ended, there 
were few who were really surprised. 
The course of events had for days 
been obvious. The backward-lookers 
controlled the deliberations at the 
start. But as things went on, they 
more and more lost control. Their 
defeat, when Minnesota finally shift- 
ed at the end of the first ballot, was 
no cause for astonishment. 

The thoughtful citizen will review 
these goings-on with some apprehen- 
sion. Citizen Eisenhower has much 
in his favor and will doubtless, if he 
is elected, prove to be an excellent 
President. But Senator Taft and his 
Old Guard will largely control the 
Senate. What good President Eisen- 
hower can accomplish with a Taft- 
controlled Senate is anyone’s guess. 

What the outcome of the campaign 
will be depends now largely upon the 
candidate and the platform presented 
to the country by the Democrats. As 
of now, nothing is settled. The one 
good thing of which we are certain is 
that we shall have a decent, high-class 
and educational campaign. 

In conclusion, I want to give one 
hint to the Democrats on how they 
can make their victory sure. The Re- 
publicans have staged a circus by 
way of a national convention. All 
that the Democrats need do to win is 
to exhibit before the millions of tele- 
vision viewers a conference of decent, 
reasonable human beings discussing 
men and affairs in a realistic way 
and obviously more concerned about 
the welfare of their fellow citizens 
than about the political success of 
their various factions. 





Friday the Thirteenth 


Over Gotland 


Soviet airmen shoot down Swedish planes 


By Austin Goodrich CBS Correspondent in Sweden 


STOCKHOLM 
N Fripay, JUNE 13, a Swedish 
Oi: Force DC-3 on a routine 
training flight north of the island of 
Gotland startetl a radio message to 
its base which was never completed. 
After sending its call letters. the 
radio was silenced and the plane dis- 
appeared. An extensive air-sea search 
immediately got under way, and one 
did not have to be superstitious to 
assume that this Friday the thirteenth 
had produced some foul play. Appre- 
hension over the fate of the missing 
DC-3 was stimulated by the fact that 
a plane flying at 4,000 feet over the 
sea in clear weather does not usually 
disappear as suddenly and com- 
pletely as this, and by reported Rus- 
sian naval maneuvers being held in 
the Baltic. The search had practically 
been given up when, at 4:15 a.m. on 
Monday the 16th, a startling radio 
message was received from a Catalina 
flying boat: “Under attack by two 
MIG-15s, one motor shot out. . . .” 
Silence. And this plane, too, disap- 
peared. But this time there were sur- 
vivors, seven of them. to tell the 
story. 

By the time the survivors were 
picked up by a passing German 
freighter and taken to the Finnish 
port of Hangé, Tage Erlander, the 
Swedish Prime Minister and acting 
called the 


Soviet Ambassador to his office to 


Foreign Minister, had 
hand over a sharply worded protest 
demanding a full Soviet investiga- 
tion, punishment of the offending 
MIG-15 pilots, and assurances that 
there would not be a recurrence of 
the unprovoked attack. 


The Soviet answer was really no 
answer at all but a counter-protest, 
charging that the Swedish plane had 
and had 
been the first to open fire. This Big 
Lie—the first ever applied to neutral 


violated Soviet territory 


identical 
with the one used following the shoot- 
ing down of a U.S. plane in the 
Baltic two years ago. 


Sweden—was practically 


A second note was sent to Moscow 
stressing two essential and irrefutable 
facts: (1) The Swedish Catalina was 
completely unarmed (the crewmen 
did not even have service pistols) ; 
and (2) at the time of attack the 
plane was flying 30 miles off Estonia, 
which put it 18 miles outside the de 
facto 12-mile limit which the Soviet 
Union has arbitrarily imposed along 
its Baltic coastline. 

The general feeling that the Soviet 
action was part and parcel of an ex- 
pansionist Baltic policy gained cre- 
dence when a commission of experts. 
less than a week after the attack on 
the Catalina, found bullet holes in a 
rubber life raft belonging to the miss- 
ing DC-3, indicating that the plane 
had been shot down. Another wave 
of public indignation swept Sweden 
and another note was dispatched to 
Moscow, indirectly charging that the 
plane had been shot down by Soviet 
fighters. Vishinsky admitted Soviet 
responsibility, but charged that the 
DC-3 had violated Soviet territory. 

The implied threat was unmistak- 
able. If an unarmed plane flying over 
international Baltic waters closer to 
Sweden than to the Soviet Union can 
be shot down for trespassing, it is 
obvious that the Russians are at- 


tempting to clear the Baltic of all for- 
eigners. It is felt here that Vishinsky 


has supplemented military terror 
with diplomatic lies in order to get 
across one central idea—that Russian 
policy aims at transforming the Bal- 
tic into a Russian lake. 

It is doubtful, however, that the 
Soviet Foreign Minister realized the 
effect that this policy of terror would 
have on the Swedes. Far from being 
driven into retreat, Sweden stands 
firm, as the following shows: 

1. For over 24 hours after the an- 
nouncement of the Catalina outrage, 
thousands of irate citizens spontane- 
ously demonstrated before the Soviet 
At night, thousands of 
copies of the Communist newspaper 


Embassy. 


Ny Dag were burned in the streets 
and shouts of “Hang Stalin” pierced 
the crisp air. Such demonstrations 
are almost unheard of in Sweden. 

2. The Government has ordered 
continuation of an all-out effort to 
salvage the DC-3, which presumably 
lies buried at a spot where oil flecks 
were found a day after its disappear- 
ance. However, there is some specu- 
lation that the Soviet Navy has al- 
ready removed this evidence. 

3. The press has united in de- 
nouncing Soviet treachery, and in 
some instances has demanded a com- 
plete re-examination of the country’s 
neutrality with a view to bringing 
Sweden into NATO. 

4. The Government has ordered 
the reinforcement of coastal defenses 
and has instructed all Baltic air and 
sea units to forcibly resist any attack. 

5. The incident may be put before 
the UN or the International Court 
to mobilize world public opinion in 
an effort to deter Russia from future 
acts of terror in the Baltic. 

Many have speculated that all this 
may cause Sweden to abandon its 
140-year-old neutrality and _ join 
NATO. This is highly unlikely. espec- 
But the 
major party organs have made it 
known that this door is always open 
—a fact which Mr. Vishinsky would 
do well to remember in his further 
dealings with the Swedes. 


ially in an election year. 
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JOLIOT-CURIE: A TITTER ENSUED 


What It’s Like Over There 


An American reporter gets a squint at East Berlin’s World Peace Council 


BERLIN 
OBODY in his right mind would 
N aver dream of spending a hot 
summer afternoon at a Communist 
peace rally at Madison Square Gar- 
den, but here, in this city behind the 
Iron Curtain, Stalin’s voices have a 
lure which is irresistible, particularly 
to foreign correspondents and, I’m 
afraid, even to press agents for the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

Although West Berlin has just wit- 
nessed the first session of the ICFTU 
General Council, a vast curiosity 
among the foreign delegates was re- 
served for the East Sector of Berlin. 
Everybody wanted to go, but either 
didn’t know how to get in or thought 
there was no point in pushing your 
luck. Those who did get over, like 
myself, were asked upon a safe re- 
turn: “Did you really go over there?” 
(I'm almost tempted to capitalize 
Over There.) Since I did get over 
to the World Peace Council, it made 
me feel like a modest hero, a latter- 
day Sergeant York or Audie Murphy, 
to be stared at as the person who 
had looked in upon the Stalinist 
show held in a glass-roofed furnace 
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By Arnold Beichman 


which passes for Manhattan Center 
in the East Sector. 

Actually, it is perfectly safe to go 
over to the Soviet side of Berlin— 
just now—and, after a few moments 
of incertitude and discomfort at the 
“peace” meeting. it was like covering 
any dull convention. When I say it is 
perfectly safe, | mean you stay put in 
the press box, you don’t wander 
about in the lobbies or the conven- 
tion floor or flash a Leica around 
ostentatiously. 


BIG GUNS ALL THERE 


The opening session of the World 
Peace Council attracted every cor- 
respondent from West Berlin. It was 
announced as a big show to be at- 
tended by the Soviet’s big guns— 
Joliot-Curie, Pietro Nenni, the thing 
called Ilya Ehrenburg, Mme. Eugénie 
Cotton and Yves Farges, the Com- 
munist editor of the now defunct 
Parisian paper, Action, which was 
killed off at party orders while its 
editor was touring China looking for 
germs. Farges came back with the 


evidence of bacteriological warfare— 
a dead mouse which he waved to the 
audience; it failed to evoke one bour- 
geois squeal from the ladies. 

It’s hard to take the Iron Curtain 
seriously in’ Berlin, at least, if you 
can move back and forth through it 
as I did three times and ‘as the cor- 
respondents do any time they desire. 
just like any Berliner. You can go 
by subway right through, by the ele- 
vated and by taxi, although you have 
to change ai the sector boundary to 
an East-side taxi. I drove in to the 
World Peace Council opening session 
with a correspondent, nameless, who 
thought I ought to be able to get in 
even without credentials. I did. 

The hall where the sessions were 
held had the usual slogans—Peace, 
Pace, Paix, Frieden, Mir—and a 
wide banner over the rostrum with 
a huge sharp-beaked dove in a sloppy 
blue wash covering a crude globe. Up 
on the rostrum sat Ehrenburg etern- 
ally rolling a cigar between the fing- 
ers of his left hand while the right 
supported his head. Nenni looked 
dark glasses, 
although it was an indoor session. It 
could have been because of 27 blaz- 


mysterious wearing 
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OVER THERE 


CONTINUED 


ing klieg lights, which went on and 
off for the news cameras, whose final 
reels no doubt will shortly receive 
top billing at the Stanley Theater. 
Joliot-Curie, the Council’s chief-in- 
name, is a sharp-faced man, yet 
pleasant in the French manner, of 
medium height. 

The session opened before an audi- 
ence of 250 people, quite obviously 
ferried in from all parts of the world 
(including an Orthodox Church 
Metropolitan garbed in a white head- 
dress a la Beau Geste), and about 
half as many again in the press box. 
It was easy to tell who was a Com- 
munist newspaperman and who 
wasn’t soon after the meeting open- 
ed. When a speech was completed 
and the audience rose to applaud, as 
they did Joliot-Curie, my neighbor 
and several more around me stood 
and applauded. The rest of us sat. 


PRIDE IN PERIL 


Driving across the border to the 
Soviets becomes an experience fam- 
iliar to West Berliners, who take just 
the same kind of perverse pride in 
living so close to this personification 
of fear without being afraid as they 
do in the ruin and rubble of 
Berlin which surrounds one every- 
where. They never talk about “over 
there” until they see the light of 
fearsome expectation in the eyes of 
the visitor. On our side is freedom— 
plain, simple shop-windows, vague- 
looking policemen, people wandering 
about aimlessly, street signs. On their 
side—people walk fast toward some- 
thing, there are slogans everywhere 
and Potsdamer Platz, where the 
twain do meet, looks like Times 
Square at 5 in the afternoon, jammed 
with people going toward something. 

Off in the near distance is the 
burned-out shell that was once the 
Reichstag. On their side, you pass the 
wrecked Reichschancellery where Hit- 
ler once dreamed, and off to a side 
you re told as you look at a gigantic, 
concrete beehive-shaped affair that 
this was Hitler’s death bunker. Every- 
where there are signs welcoming the 
heroes of the World Peace Council 
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and urging hard work, and big pic- 
tures of the Council delegates. At 
last you arrive at the meeting-place, 
surrounded by the Vopos—Volks- 
polizei—who look harmless and are 
deserting daily to the Western Sector. 

There is something, if I may be 
forgiven an unfortunate piece of 
male chauvinism, about the lady 
managers of a Communist rally that 
makes me think of female animal 
trainers, indoctrinated with some of 
the genetic substance of a Madame 
Defarge. German, French, American 
—they seem all alike with that air of 
dedicated sexlessness. They were in 
charge, these Thracian beauties in 
dark glasses, and it was to them I 
appealed for credentials to no avail. 
I finally found a male, also with 
dark glasses, who was more amen- 
able and I felt better after having 
stood around in the lobby wondering 
how I was going to get in and feel- 
ing the cool eyes of Big Brother and 
his sisters upon me. 


There were a good many minutes 





ILYA EHRENBURG: AN EXCEPTION 


to wait before the meeting started, 
Several of the correspondents who 
recognized me as the ICFTU press 
officer looked at me with the faint 
smile of being in on the secret. One 
British correspondent, his _ lips 
barely moving, said to me as he 
looked in the other direction with 
Ashenden melodrama and mock con- 
cern: “I say, old boy, you're in the 
wrong meeting.” Actually, 
body was very careful. It was not 
like a Madison Square Garden press 
table. You joked, but not about my 
being there like some underground 
political One-Eyed Connolly. 

Each seat at the table in this tropi- 
cal temperatured Festsaal, which 
looks like a hot-house, had earphones 
and a tuning knob for the five lan- 
guages—English, French, German, 
Italian and Russian—into which the 


every- 


speeches were simultaneously trans- 
lated. A few minutes of wearing the 
earphones was enough, because my 
ears began sweating and soon I 
copied the correspondents’ trick of 
alternating one earphone at a time to 
cool off an ear. 

Nobody was comfortable, not even 
the audience. You could tell that 
when Joliot-Curie was called upon 
to deliver his keynote speech. He 
rose and carefully removed his dark 
blue coat, so intense was the heat by 
this time. It was an event, a moment 
for which the audience was unpre- 
pared, a departure from the script 
because in this somber atmosphere it 
was so human and unexpected and 
the other men on the rostrum were 
wearing their coats. The audience 
didn’t know what to do, how to re 
act to this break in the rythm. In 
vest and shirtsleeves, Joliot-Curie 
walked up to the lectern and waited 
a moment. Suddenly, the men rose 
to their feet, discipline shattered, 
and unitedly—except Ehrenburg—re- 
moved their coats. There was a titter 
from the audience, but it was the 
Frenchman, Joliot-Curie, who laughed 
loud—then ii was over. 

“The American war-mongers,” he 
began, “are recreating the same war 
machine in Germany and Japan. . . on 
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MEXICO’S 
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By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent 


NEW PRESIDENT 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, a provincial Governor, 


may replace feudalism with real capitalism 


Mexico City 
OR THE FIRST TIME in its history, 
Mexico has elected a President 
without a single rifle shot. The polliti- 
cal campaign was intense, but there 
were only two dead and four wound- 
ed. The actual balloting was carried 
on in complete peace. The number of 
voters—four million—was_ greater 
than ever before, and the division 
among the candidates more nearly 
even. 

Mexico’s President-elect is Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, candidate of the long- 
tuling Party of Revolutionary In- 
stitutions. But the opposition candi- 
dates did manage to attract more 
than 20 per cent of the votes. This in- 
dicates, among other things, that po- 
litical fraud has been reduced to a 
minimum. It should be recalled that 
Elias Calles was elected President in 
1924 by a margin of 1,131,000 votes 
to 250,000 for his opponent, Lazaro 
Cardenas won in 1934 by 2,225,000 
to 24,000, and Miguel Aleman in 
1946 by 786,000 to 443,000. That 
Mexico is well on the way toward 
peaceful democracy, is shown by the 
lack of violence and the vote totals. 

The principal opposition candidate, 
General Miguel Henriquez Guzman, 
now asserts that he actually had a 
majority, and there are rumors that 
when the Congress assembles in Sep- 
tember he will attempt a coup d'etat. 
But this rumor may be as false as 
the report that election day would 
be marked by a bloody uprising. 

What kind of program can we ex- 
pect from Ruiz Cortines? The ques- 
tion is important for Europe as well 
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as for the United States; Mexico 
usually sets the style for a dozen 
Latin American countries in inter- 
national affairs. Her refusal to sign 
a mutual aid pact with the United 
Sttaes was followed by other nations, 
as was her tendency to by-pass Amer- 
ica by trading directly with Europe 
(without the use of dollars). 

Ruiz Cortines, neither lawyer, 
soldier nor businessman, has been for 
years a local politician in the state 
of Vera Cruz, where he became Gov- 
ernor. Ideologically he is to the left 
of Aleman, though still a moderate. 
His campaign stressed honesty in 
government and raising the living 
standards of the common people. His 
brain trust comprises a more leftist 
group than Aleman’s, too, but they 
are far from being socialists. 

Ruiz Cortines may turn out to be 
the man destined to lead Mexico to 
the status of a normal capitalist coun- 
try. Aleman has wiped out the illu- 
sion, created under Cardenas, that 
Mexico can be made socialist. The 
notion was absurd from the start: 
This is a poor agricultural country 
with only a tiny class of industrial 
workers. 

Ruiz Cortines may be able to carry 
the country forward by pushing the 
mechanization of agriculture and ex- 
panding industrialization. Such pro- 
jects would expand the achievements 
of the revolution: ownership of land 
by small farmers, social security, 
trade union rights, etc. Gradually 
there will come about some sort of 
balance between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie—and Mexico will be 


ready to take further great social 
and economic steps. 

Ruiz Cortines may, thus, appear to 
be a conservative. But he is a real 
revolutionary in the sense that he 
will tend to create a capitalist system 
liberated from feudalism, and a 
working class which is no longer a 
mere reflection of the miserable and 
backward peasantry. The revolution 
of 1910 is culminating, then, in a 
movement of the middle class against 
feudalism and imperialism. 

Those who view Mexican events 
in this light now wonder if Ruiz 
Cortines will be able to carry out the 
role assigned to him. Three elements 
are against him: 

First, the Communists, with Lom- 
bardo Toledano as their candidate, 
got the smallest number of votes. But 
though they were openly operating 
through Toledano’s Popular party, 
they were underhandedly cooperat- 
ing as well with General Henriquez; 
the conservative leader accepted sev- 
eral Communist candidates for seats 
in Congress. 
now established in positions where 
they can make trouble. If Ruiz Cor- 
tines proceeds to establish good re- 
lations with Washington, these dis- 
guised Communists will be able to 
make trouble for him. 

Also, the new President will meet 
opposition from U. S. oil companies, 
whose leaders oppose the extension 
of credit to Mexican concerns. But 
the industrialization of Mexico de- 
mands capital, which can only be ob- 
tained in the United States. Ruiz 
Cortines’ fortunes will depend on 
negotiations with the powers-that-be 
in New York and Washington. Some 
arrangement must be made which 
avoids the dangers of imperialism 
and still furnishes sufficient security 
for capital. 

Finally, Ruiz Cortines may find 
himself opposed by doctrinaire mili- 
tarists and capitalists who balk at the 
further development of the labor 
movement. 

Despite all these obstacles, how- 
ever, Mexico may be entering a new 
chapter in its political history. 


So Moscow men are 











This is the seventh contribution to a symposium initiated by Robert Gorham 
Davis on “Love and the Intellectuals,” a theme which has permitted discussion 
of the broad problems of the intellectual in an age of anxiety and scrambled 
values. Previous contributors included Peter Viereck, William E. Leuchtenberg, 
Frederick Q. Shafer, Wallace Martin Davis and H. Stuart Hughes. The present 
author, John W. Aldridge, is making his first appearance in our pages. Mr, 
Aldridge, who teaches at the University of Vermont, wrote one of 1951’s most 
widely-discussed volumes of literary criticism, After the Lost Generation, a dis. 
criminating study of America’s young post-World War II novelists. Robert Gor. 
ham Davis will return to summarize the symposium in a forthcoming issue. 








Sicmunp Freup: It took years for the 
novelists to absorb his ideas as emotions. 


By John W. Aldridge 


IKE MOST OF THE OTHER CONTRIBUTORS to this sym- 
| Fesetony I am uncertain as to precisely what Mr. 
Davis means by “love.” But then Mr. Davis is uncertain 
as to precisely what I mean by “values”; so I take it we 
are evenly matched, if only in the sense that our mutual 
uncertainty testifies, perhaps better than any other 
equally backhanded resemblance between us could, to 
the truth of the propositions which we have chosen here 
to defend. For if Mr. Davis and I belonged to a society 
where love and values flourished in true abundance, we 
should understand at once what we meant by them; and 
it would be the mark of our understanding that we should 
feel honor-bound never to discuss them. The barrier of 
honor would assure us of both our privacy and our full- 
ness as men. With it between us, we should be free to 


pursue in silence, between sips of sherry, our little game’ 


of chess, each warmed by confidence in the other’s respect 
for the rules. The rest of the time, with the rules securely 
in force, we should go honorably about our business of 
valuing and loving. That would be our prerogative as free 
men in a society which knew what it believed. 

We do not need Mr. Davis to tell us that we no longer 
belong to such a society or that today we are in the pecu- 
liar position of having to revive the rules by conscious 
effort of the will when we cannot invent them as we go 
along. Yet that is what, in effect, he does tell us, even 
at those moments when he is trying hardest to convince 
us of the exact opposite. Our trouble, he suggests, is not 
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Is Reality 


‘Lovelessness, meaninglessness, violence, 


the novelists’ main concerns today; 


that we have too few values, but that we have too many 
of them. Precisely. And that is the same as saying that 
we have too few. It is because we have too few that we 
have been carried away by the compulsion which has 
caused us to have too many. We have tried quite literally 
to make a value of everything, in much the same way 
that we have tried, with, I am afraid, equally small 
success, to make love to everybody. If we had enough 
values and enough love, we would not need to try s0 
hard; and I suspect we would know at once what it was 
we had no particular need or desire to love and value. 
This is perhaps to say about our values only what Eliot 
said about our religion—that, like our literature. it is 4 
substitute for religion; or, to put the matter historically 
as I put it in that “symptomatic” book of mine: “The 
change has been from a stable and secure absolutism, in 
which what was possible was certain, to an unstable and 
insecure relativism, in which everything is possible be 
cause nothing is certain.” The free man of that society 
to which neither Mr. Davis nor I can ever belong knew 
in precisely what way he was not free. That was his free- 
dom. It is the measure of our lack of it that we find 
freedom everywhere. 

I am not greatly disturbed by Mr. Davis's unwilling: 
ness to accept what I am committed to call these truths. 
As John Crowe Ransom said, we are all fallen in one way 
or another. But I am disturbed when he chooses to fly in 
their face and then manages through his performance 
to prove only that he is himself one of their worst vie 
tims. Lacking a clear intuition of the meaning and source 
of love, he appears to feel that we ought to arrive at it 
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through some sort of intellectual legislation or some act 
of a soon-to-be-established Congress of the Heart. He 
even goes so far as to suggest, if I read the political por- 
tions of his article correctly, that if we know what is good 
for us, we had better start loving for reasons of patriotic 
expediency. Now that we are threatened as never before 
from without. he seems to say, it is time we submerged 
our petty differences within and all joined hands in one 
glorious chauvinistic bacchanalia. 

One can be touched by Mr. Davis’s obvious sincerity 


Shrinking? 


perversion and childhood, are 


a young literary critic explains why 


here and still not be insensitive to its possible danger. 
One might in fact argue that the most dangerous thing 
about Mr. Davis’s whole concept of love is the sincerity 
with which he holds it. It is very much like the sincerity 
of Mr. Viereck’s Katyn syndrome, and I can imagine 
nothing more dangerous than that. The intellectuals who 
have contributed so far to the current Partisan Review 
symposium on “Our Country and Our Culture” are full 
of the same sort of sincerity. When asked why it is that 
they have all come to love America so, most of them have 
answered. in effect, that they must: They have no choice 
now that it is no longer feasible to love Russia and the 
rest of the world. One cannot easily postulate a more 
chilling sincerity. 

But I have no interest in quarreling with Mr. Davis’s 


politics, at least not so long as I stand a better chance of 


Movie ADVERTISEMENT: “In a world where one senses almost daily a progressive failure of the power to love, . . 


catching him up on his literature, which is where he 
seems to me most vulnerable. I am particularly impressed 
by his assertion that the trouble with our novelists is that 
they have refused to take advantage of the rich new 
meanings which the various modern intellectual dis- 
ciplines have opened to them, especially in sociology, 
psychology, philosophy and theology, and the work of 
such men as Trilling, Riesman and Kenneth Burke. 

My objection to this is simply that it represents a 
misunderstanding of the way in which meaning enters 
and is rendered in fiction. | seriously doubt that novelists 
have ever refused to take advantage of any subject, 
although I realize that J. Donald Adams and Orville Pres- 
cott are able to prove not only that they have refused 
but that they have done so out of the most invidious 
spite and perversion. It is more correct to say that novel- 
ists will deal with whatever subject happens to be imagin- 
atively real to them; and no subject can be imaginatively 
real to them which is not, at least to some extent, an or- 
ganic part of their emotional and social experience. 


IDEAS, NOT PASSIONS 


The trouble with these new meanings of Mr. Davis's 
is that they do not yet belong to our felt public exper- 
ience, so there is no way for our novelists to get at them 
—just as there is no way for them to get at the atom 
bomb creatively until one is dropped on us. For the 
most part, these meanings are still confined to the intel- 
lectual area in which they were conceived, that is, they 
are still ideas and not motives or actions or passions or 
desires. Mr. Davis forgets that Freud did not become a 
force in our literature until a large number of people had 
had time to translate their misreading of him into distinc- 
tive social action, and that Marx would probably never 
have entered the American novel at all if it had not been 
for the physical fact of the Depression. As for the work of 
the strictly contemporary thinkers whom Mr. Davis men- 
tions, only Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd seems to me to 
offer anything of value to the novelist; and even then I 
imagine that the best he could take from it would be a 
sociological and statistical confirmation of certain in- 
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LOVE is wild... 
LIFE is violent... 


DEATH is ‘cheap! 


. the material of 


what little drama or tragedy is left to us tends to become isolated in the extremities of behavior and in the simplicity of the child state.” 
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sights into American life which, if he were a good nov- 
elist, he would already have arrived at intuitively. 

At this point, we are forced, whether we like it or not, 
to return to Mr. Davis’s discussion of values; for it is in 
the steadily diminishing area of meaning which the 
novelist is able to find imaginatively real that the prob- 
lem of values becomes most crucial. I do not believe it is 
an accident or a sign of wilful self-indulgence that, even 
as men like Mr. Davis are discovering new sources of love 
and meaning, our novelists are concerning themselves 
more and more with the themes of lovelessness, meaning- 
lessness, violence and perversion or are taking refuge 
from the world in reminiscences of childhood. These 
themes at least are real; they are what we feel and suffer 
from, as Mr. Davis’s are not. And in a world where one 
senses almost daily a progressive failure of the power to 
love and where our problems lend themselves with in- 
creasing ease to a physical or financial rather than a 
moral solution, the material of what little drama and 
tragedy is left to us tends to become isolated in the ex- 
tremities of behavior and in the simplicity of the child 
state, in which the very fact of consciousness is alive with 
dramatic possibility. 

But it is important to notice that, for most of the 
writers who have exploited this possibility, just any 
childhood will not do. Everything depends on where it is 
spent. One is impressed, for instance, by how much 
better a novel Carson McCullers is able to make out of 





WHAT THE DEVIL? 


Television viewers saw a series of pictures of former Re- 
publican keynoters last night—and then up popped the devil. 
The devil, supposed to make an appearance in a later com- 
mercial, just didn’t wait for his cue—News item. 


Keep calm, sit tight beside your set. 
You’ve not seen anything as yet. 
The season’s very young, remember; 
It’s still four months until November. 
And when, in days and weeks to come, 
Things really, truly start to hum, 
And lies are told in topmost places 
By gentlemen with pious faces 
And traps are sprung and ropes unslackened 
And names and reputations blackened, 
The devil, on destruction bent, 
Will seem a guileless innocent. 
J 
—Richard Armour 
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the Southern childhoods of her little girls in The Heart 
Is a Lonely Hunter and Member of the Wedding than 
J. D. Salinger is able to make out of the gawky Northern 
adolescence of Holden Caulfield in Catcher in the Rye. 
Holden’s irreverent sensibility is posed against a moral 
world of New York urban life which scarcely exists dra- 
matically because it is neither very moral nor very tan- 
gible. The result is that, as Holden’s indignation grows, it 
becomes increasingly hard to tell what he is being in- 
dignant about. Finally, he appears to be delivering an 
angry soliloquy on an empty stage; and the only people 
in the audience are a bored cab driver and a bewildered 
prostitute. 


DRAMATIC EQUIVALENTS PRESENT 


But Mrs. McCullers’s characters, however unsatisfact- 
ory they may be in other respects, are always located in 
a world. F. Jasmine in Member of the Wedding does little 
more than sit on a lap through a large part of the book; 
but at least the lap she sits on belongs to a colored maid, 
and that anchors her in the center of a way of life. In 
The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, the girl Mick is not only 
anchored; she is hemmed in on all sides by characters 
out of native Southern life who are symbolic extensions 
of her central difficulty, which is loneliness. Unlike Hold- 
en Caulfield, she has a whole set of suitable dramatic 
equivalents for her feelings. The stage for her is crowded 
with people, and around and behind them she has the 
great vitality and richness of the Southern spirit and 
environment to react to and escape from. 

This same spirit and environment form the content of 
the magnificently sensitive prose in which her story is 
presented. The scene describing the deaf-mute Singer's 
train trip, for example, could not have been written with- 
out the South, if only because it is largely the South 
which the scene describes: 


“Outside the dirty windows there was the brilliant 
midsummer countryside. The sun slanted in strong, 
bronze-colored rays over the green fields of the new 
cotton. There were acres of tobacco, the plants heavy 
and green like some monstrous jungle weed. The or- 
chards of peaches with the lush fruit weighting down 
the dwarfed trees. There were miles of pastures and 
tens of miles of wasted, washed-out land abandoned to 
the hardier weeds. The train cut through deep green 
pine forests where the ground was covered with the 
slick brown needles and the tops of the trees stretched 
up virgin and tall into the sky. And farther, a long 
way south of the town, the cypress swamps—with the 
gnarled roots of the trees writhing down into the 
brackish waters, where tropical water flowers blossomed 
in darkness and gloom. Then out again into the open 
beneath the sun and the indigo-blue sky.” 


This is no mere description of landscape. In the final 
sense, it is a moral commentary; and it is possible only 
in a place where landscape and the evil of the human 
heart still retain their primitive moral connection. 
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(Second of two articles) 


"4X ouR MEMORANDUM of Decemb- 

Y: sixteenth,” wrote President 
Roosevelt to Secretary of State Hull 
on December 22, 1939, “in regard to 
Soviet restrictions against American 
citizens connected with the Diplo- 
matic Corps is excellent, and I think 
we should match every Soviet an- 
noyance by a similar annoyance here 
against them.” 

At that time, the President and the 
State Department thought they had 
hit upon the proper reaction to Soviet 
arrogance and aggressiveness. “Match 
annoyance with annoyance” was 
FDR’s prescription; “reciprocity” 
was the term the State Department 
used in its memorandum. 

As we read these documents to- 
day, they have a distinctly contem- 
porary ring, even though the issues 
involved were far from world- 
shaking. In August 1939, the Soviet 
steamship Kim sailed from Leningrad 
for Vladivostok by way of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Shortly before its depar- 
ture, new rules were published in 
the Canal Zone requiring a bill of 
health for every ship passing through. 
When it developed that the Kim had 
failed to provide itself with the neces- 
sary paper, Soviet chargé d affaires 
Chuvalkin went to see Loy Hender- 
son at the State Department in Wash- 
ington and asked him to let the vessel 
pass. Since a matter of simple cour- 
tesy was involved, Henderson was 
disposed to agree to the request. 

A few hours later, however, a tele- 
gram arrived from the U. S. Embassy 
in Moscow, telling of the annoying 
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By David J. Dallin 


How FDR Met 


Soviet Pressures 


treatment which Dr. Walter G. Nel- 
son, an American physician attached 
to the Embassy, was receiving from 
Soviet in his 

(This 
was now several days after the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact.) 

U. S. Ambassador Laurence A. 
Steinhardt suggested that no steps be 
taken to help the Kim until the Nel- 
son affair was settled. The State De- 
partment heeded Steinhardt’s request. 
Cordell Hull wired the Canal authori- 


ties: 


customs authorities 
efforts to leave the country. 


“It would be appreciated if you 
give steamship most rigid treat- 
ment possible compatible with 
laws and regulations. If there are 
legal grounds for detaining vessel 
pending further word from State 
Department through this office, 
would appreciate your holding it.” 


On September 2, Moscow gave in 
on the Nelson case, and only then 
was the Kim permitted to pass. Stein- 
hardt wisely summed up the incident 
in these words: 


“I believe the successful out- 
come of the Nelson matter demon- 
strates that it is possible in specific 
cases to obtain a modification of 
Soviet intransigence in respect of 
the usual courtesies if a sufficiently 
firm attitude is displayed, and I 
desire to express my appreciation 
to the Department for the whole- 
hearted cooperation in this mat- 
ter.” 


But there was another incident 
three months later, when the new 
Soviet vice-consul, Zaikin, arrived in 
New York. The U.S. customs authori- 
ties insisted on examining his 
baggage. Ambassador Constantine 


Oumansky protested against such 
“unprecedented” actions, whereupon 
the State Department referred to the 
“boorish and overbearing” attitude 
of Soviet customs officials toward 
Americans in Moscow. When the 
actual inspection of Zaikin’s belong- 
ings was made, Oumansky protested 
again. He was told that “the Amer- 
ican government has handled such 
matters for many years on the basis 
of reciprocity” and was not prepared 
“to change its long-established prac- 
tice.” 

The details of this incident were 
communicated to the President in 
the memorandum mentioned above. 
Roosevelt readily accepted the prin- 
ciple of “reciprocity” but felt that 
there were limits to the effectiveness 
of such an attitude. His concluding 
remarks to Hull sound tragically 
feeble: 

“When it comes to the larger 
questions of downright rudeness 
on the part of Stalin, Kalinin or 
Molotov, we cannot afford to re- 
pay such rudeness with equivalent 
rudeness over here. But I am in- 
clined to think that the day may 
come soon when it will be advis- 
able to bring the situation to the 
direct attention of Oumansky.” 


Oumansky should be told, the 
President continued, that Soviet be- 
havior showed “such a complete dis- 
regard for the ordinary politeness and 
amenities between civilized govern- 
ments that the President honestly 
wonders whether the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it worthwhile to con- 
tinue diplomatic relations.” And, con- 
cluded Roosevelt to Hull, “we need 
go no further than this but it would 
put a certain border on the Soviet 
Government itself.” 

It seems to me the President was 
rather vague and uncertain in this 
directive. I also have the impression 
that President Truman’s indecisive 
policy of “containment” is just a 
further stage in the evolution of 
Roosevelt’s basic ambivalence—“re- 
ciprocity” on small issues, embarrass- 
ment in the face of the fundamental 
“downright rudeness” of Stalin and 
Company. 








LONDON 

HE DIALOGUE between England and Europe is not 

1 aly a dialogue. It is a confusion of a great many 
voices saying different things, rather than a conflict be- 
tween two clear points of view. 

Europe tends to hear one English point of view and 
England one European one. The supposed European de- 
mand is that England should participate in the develop- 
ment of European unity or federation. The supposed 
English answer is to pretend to agree with unity in 
principle and to sabotage it in practice. 

I shall try here to clarify several English attitudes. But, 
first of all, it is best to dismiss extreme political attitudes 
either for or against unity. Both Labor and Conservative 
Governments have had the same attitude of moderate 
friendliness toward the idea of United Europe; in both 
cases, this friendliness has tended to cool off whenever 
England was asked to participate in positive action. 

Actually, the English attitude is the result of the re- 
alities of the English situation dissolving the ideals of 
those who are attracted by the idea of England becoming 
part of a united Europe. To understand the realities, 
you have to consider the development of England since 
the war. This development has been consistently that 
of a country determined to solve its own problems, and 
to a great extent forced to disregard the problems of its 
neighbors. If English actions (like devaluation in 1947) 
sometimes seem to have been extremely egoistic, it may 
also be said that, unless England had taken the steps to 
save her own economy, the results of her failure would 
have been just as disastrous for her neighbors. 

Since the war, England has had an economic revolu- 
tion. This, like all revolutions, began by resembling an 
international movement and ended by being an isolated 
development in which its makers, the English Socialists. 
became obsessed by the idea of saving their welfare state 
from being contaminated by other countries. In 1945, it 
looked as if English Socialism might be the pattern for 
recovery in every European country. Within a shrinking 
economy, England introduced a greater measure of social 
justice than the country had ever had before, with the 
result that, while England was impoverished, the workers, 
on whose effort the export drive was based, were better 
off than they had ever been. At the same time, after the 
war the English retained their system of rationing, and 
there was no—or almost no—black market. 

These changes could only be attained in one way: by 
controlling exports and imports very rigidly. And this 
meant that, unless other European countries followed the 
example of Britain and introduced the same kind of so- 
cialist-liberal revolution of good sense, dealings with 

Europe tended to threaten the English system. 
STEPHEN SPENDER has written several books of political 
comment in addition to his world famous poetry, and 
helped found the British Committee for Cultural Freedom. 
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ENGLAND 
and EUROPE 


A Dialogue 





By Stephen Spender 


The outstanding example to illustrate this is, of course, 
the Schuman Plan. From the English point of view, this 
plan is the thin end of a wedge which would almost 
certainly push English industries under the control of 
an international directorate of big industrialists repre- 
senting a type of capitalist individualism which makes 
British industrialists look like Socialists. 

The English Socialists are afraid of the idea of a 
Europe which is not socialist. They regard themselves 
as having governed England by desperate measures to 
reduce imports, increase exports, and at the same time 
raise the standard of living of the workers. In most other 
European countries, apart from Scandinavia, they ob- 
serve but slight tendencies to do the same thing. Efforts 
which they have made to enter into the European com- 
munity since the war. have proved dangerous to their 
arrangements. For example, the economic advisers of the 
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Labor Government believe that the crisis of autumn, 1951, 
was largely caused by our diverting large quantities of 
foreign exchange to buying luxury goods from France 
and Italy—cheese, wines, fruits, etc.—in an attempt to 
be known as “good Europeans.” 

That the Conservatives should, in theory at all events, 
be more sympathetic to the idea of a united Europe than 
the Socialists, is a paradox which should surprise no one. 
For socialist movements, which are based on the protec- 
tion of the standard of living of the workers in any one 
place against a lower standard of living in any other 
place, are. of course, nationalist in practice despite “the 
international.” It is hardly surprising that the celebra- 
tion of the international workers’ May Day in England 
in 1952 should have been accompanied by a demand 
from the English miners that the Italians working in 
the English mines should be sent home. 

But in practice also, the outlook of the English Con- 
servatives is not so very different from that of the Labor 
party. The Conservatives are also committed to protect- 
ing the welfare state—perhaps even more than the So- 
cialists, for the Conservatives have taken upon themselves 
the impossible task of having to convince the workers 
that they have nothing to lose with a Conservative Gov- 
ernment, while at the same time they increase “free enter- 
prise” in England. 

The Conservatives, more than the Socialists, have 
their eyes on the British Commonwealth, and the more 
they think about the Commonwealth, the more frightened 
they are of being part of Europe. It is often said that 
the argument used by members of the Labor Government 
—that they would like to belong to a united Europe but 
the Commonwealth countries would not let them—was a 
supreme example of British hypocrisy. Paul-Henri Spaak, 
for example. once told me that he had inquired of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. and found they were 
all in favor of Britain entering a united Europe. 


MYSTIQUE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


All the same. hypocritical or not, the fear that a 
united Europe of which England was a part. would dis- 
solve the Commonwealth is real. The Commonwealth is 
held together by a mystique which has in the past proved 
a source of world strength and which has great poten- 
tialities even today. 

That Britain is the “mother country” in this associa- 
tion of countries is far more than a metaphor. It ex- 
presses the exact truth to say that the British Common- 
wealth is a family. The King and Queen are the heads 
of this family: and this too is a reality of extraordinary 
psychological force which those who have traveled in 
Canada, Australia or South Africa will understand. 

Whatever the Commonwealth Prime Ministers may 
have told Mr. Spaak, British Ministers’ fear of the effect 
on the Commonwealth of Britain being in a European 
Union is certainly justified. To pursue the “family” 
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metaphor, such an England would be, to the Empire, 
like the mother marrying a stepfather who might well 
cause the family of grown-up independent children to 
break up completely. Or, to put it differently, the Domin- 
ion countries do not think of themselves as European— 
they are, by origin, British, and nothing but British 
(apart, of course, from the French Canadians, who are an 
example of a people who have lost all contact with a 
“mother country”). 

Would it really be to the advantage of Europe to con- 
tain an England which had been left by the Common- 
wealth? I do not think so. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding on both 
sides in the dialogue between Europe and England. 
England has been extremely bad at explaining her case, 
and has, in fact, been of two minds. Churchill, with his 
famous offer to France in 1940, and with his speeches 
after the war in which he seemed to put himself at the 
head of the idea of United Europe, is an outstanding 
example of this ambivalence. 


ENGLISH POSITION NOW CLEAR 


It seems now, however, that on the English side the 
issue has been clarified. The English have had time to re- 
flect, and second thoughts have made even international- 
ists and former European-unionists think that it would 
be to no one’s advantage for England to become a “con- 
tinental” country. The reasons are quite simple. They 
are (1) that since 1945 Britain has developed along 
lines which, although isolating her from Europe, may 
ultimately prove of value to other European countries. 
both as a pattern of the welfare state and in a healthy 
relationship with them, and (2) because the Common- 
wealth cannot be a “continental” country. Yet the Com- 
monwealth, like the welfare state, may, in the right rela- 
tionship, be of immense value to Europe—of far more 
value than a continentalized England would be. 

There remains the possibility that England might be 
part of a socialist Europe. The fact that Europe is not 
socialized is certainly the main reason for the opposition 
of the welfare state to Europe. All the same, even if 
one can envisage France and Italy becoming welfare 
states on the English pattern (which I find hard to im- 
agine), I think we would still find that the opposition of 
the working-class interests in these different countries to 
each other was even ypreater than the competitive inter- 
ests of capitalism. 

People who care muve for European harmony than for 
a rigidly interpreted doctrine of European Union should 
turn their attention then to asking what can be the best 
relationship between an England which remains mother 
of the Commonwealth, and the rest of Europe. Once 
this problem has been properly understood, then the pres- 
ent exacerbated feelings which enter into the dialogue 
beteween Europe and England should diminish, and it 
should be possible to discuss the relationship seriously. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


|* MY OPINION, the Republicans 
put their best foot forward, elec- 
tion-wise, when they nominated 
Dwight D. Eisenhower after a con- 
vention that started with all the signs 
of a photo-finish and was unusually 
full of brawls and thrills. The contest 
between Taft and Eisenhower, clearly 
the two men who commanded the 
greatest measure of popular support, 
was more than a contest between two 
personalities. It gave expression to a 
Republican cleavage along regional, 
ideological and group lines. 

Among all the millions of words 
that have appeared in print and have 
been heard over the air before, dur- 
ing and since the convention, the fol- 
lowing jingle, of the more-truth-than- 
poetry type, seems to have got closest 
to the heart of the matter: 

“They're both against the Com- 

munists, 

Bureaucracies and graft— 

But lots of folks will vote for Ike 

Who wouldn’t vote for Taft” 

The subconscious feeling that 
Eisenhower would be the stronger 
vote-getter and more probable win- 
ner was, I believe, the decisive ele- 
ment that tipped the scales. The 
reasoning of the Eisenhower backers 
may be summarized as follows. 

The Republican party, after losing 
five straight national elections, needs 
extra stimulation if it is to avoid be- 
coming a permanent minority, with- 
out: influence in the increasingly pow- 
erful executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. General Eisenhower’s attrac- 
tive personality and non-political past 
provide that stimulation. Eisenhower 
is the only Republican who can be 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chambérlin 





Convention Bared 


Deep Split in GOP 


counted on to cut heavily into the 
ranks of the floating independent 
vote and win over some Democrats. 

The supporters of Senator Taft 
(and the loyalty which Taft inspired 
is proved by the remarkable fact 
that 500 delegates voted for him 
when there was clearly no chance of 
his nomination) vigorously opposed 
this line of argument. They contend- 
ed that me-tooism, acceptance of a 
large part of the New Deal with a 
promise to make it work more effi- 
ciently, was the curse of the Willkie 
and the two Dewey campaigns. The 
way to win, Senator Taft and his sup- 
porters believed, was to make a hard- 
hitting attack on the Administration 
on every possible count. 

We shall probably never know how 
these tactics would have worked out 
in practice. The defeat at Chicago 
means the end of Senator Taft’s 
Presidential aspirations. But to a 
coolly neutral outside observer, the 
logic of the Taft position is not very 
convincing. It rests on the unprov- 
able but improbable assumption that 
there is an extremely high proportion 
of frustrated conservatives among the 
stay-at-home voters. This overlooks 
two facts: That a large turnout of 
voters has invariably been favorable 
to the Democrats and that persons 
with a strong sense of grievance are 
more apt to vote than those who are 
fairly well satisfied. 

Eisenhower has been nominated. 
Can he be elected? Some time ago I 
intimated a belief that Eisenhower 
could not lose. Although I have 
backed this belief with a very modest 
bet, I am now inclined to hedge and 





to say that, at this moment, his 
chances are about fifty-fifty. 

Anyone who ventures a categorical 
prediction after 1948 is asking for 
trouble. And many developments at 
home and abroad before November 
4 may affect Eisenhower’s chances 
for better or for worse. One of these 
developments is who the Democratic 
candidate will be and what election 
strategy he will follow. Eisenhower 
is probably the one Republican who 
can crack the Solid South if the 
Democrats elect a candidate and 
adopt a platform unacceptable to the 
Southern wing of the party. 

The over-confidence of 1948, which 
looked so very silly on the morning 
after the election, is notably lacking 
in Republican ranks today. If they 
could not beat Truman in 1948, 
when two secessionist movements cost 
the Democrats a sizeable bloc of 
electoral votes, the task is obviously 
harder in 1952. 

That many Americans, especially 
in the lower income wage-earning 
group “never had it so good,” that 
production and distribution of civil- 
ian goods are at a very high level, 
that there is no appreciable unem- 
ployment, all work in favor of the 
party in power. On the other side of 
the balance-sheet one must set high 
prices, record peacetime taxes, con- 
fused but .strong discontent with a 
protracted, indecisive war in Korea, 
and disgust with corruption in gov- 
ernment and with the soft handling 
of cases of Communist infiltration. 
One may expect to hear a good deal 
on this issue from the. young and 
vigorous GOP Vice-Presidential nom- 
inee, Senator Richard Nixon, who 
played a leading role in bringing 
Alger Hiss to justice. 

All in all, the Republicans seem 
to have hit their widest common de- 
nominator in choosing Eisenhower. 
If they fail in November, it will be 
because the appeal of what is vari- 
ously called the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, “creeping socialism” and “the 
welfare state” is too strong. The 
cause will not be the inadequacy of 
the candidate. 
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The Abyss. 
By Manés Sperber. 
Doubleday. 348 pp. $3.75. 


FOR THOSE OF US who have always 
lived in this lucky, powerful and 
often naive country, it is almost im- 
possible to understand fully the 
horror in European life that made 
and unmade Communists and fellow- 
travelers. Whittaker Chambers, Rich- 
ard Wright and Louis Fischer we can 
understand, but it is excessively diffi- 
cult to comprehend the experiences 
that made Arthur Koestler and Igna- 
zio Silone both become Communists 
and leave the party. 

Even the eloquent art of Darkness 
at Noon and the candid biographies 
of Europeans in The God that Failed 
convince us incompletely. Unless we 
are complacent and insensitive, we 
do not want to believe in Soviet con- 
centration camps and callousness, in 
good men who remained Communists 
even after their disillusionment, in 
the “winter sleep of conscience” that 
has lasted so long. We do not want 
to believe, to quote from The Abyss, 
that “Mankind . . . is a child, harm- 
less and dangerous at the same time, 
hastening toward each new peril, 
creating them for itself,” that the 
masses are undependable, that the 
most idealistic men can be led to 
committing contemptible and cruel 
acts—often thinking they are acting 
in humanity’s best interest. Yet be- 
lieve it we must. It is only, as 
Manés Sperber’s chief character says 
at the end of The Burned Bramble, 
as we go deeper into the abyss that 
we gain the knowledge to climb high- 
er later on: Such is the “old law for 
humanity, that eternal debutante.” 

Even without the concluding vol- 
ume that is to “solve” the problems 
raised in the first two volumes of his 
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SPERBER 


trilogy about the revolutionary move- 
ment in contemporary Europe, Sper- 
ber seems to me the writer who 
comes closest to making us under- 
stand both the appeal and the failure 
of Communism, Soviet style. He does 
not have Koestler’s command of in- 
tensity, but his scope is much wider. 
His fictional presentation of our age 
of longing and anxiety is so detailed 
that it is almost impossible for the 
reader not to comprehend intellect- 
ually and emotionally what were per- 
haps the basic dilemmas of Euro- 
peans in the Thirties. 

As readers of the first volume, 
The Burned Bramble, will recall, a 
multitude of situations and char- 
acters illuminate the years from 1931 
to 1937 in a Europe unable to save 
itself. The movers of the drama (who 
are, of course, themselves moved) are 
Soennecke, the practical idealist who 
leads the German Communists; 
Karel, the cynical, successful Commu- 
nist who often despises himself; 
Josmar, a former Catholic who de- 
fends the “new gold cross”; Vasso, 
who remains a party member be- 
cause he hopes to be able to change 
the party line if he can avoid being 
expelled; Stetten, a professor and 
an aristocrat who doubts everything 
except the mortality of truth; Doino, 
who intended to become a professor 
like Stetten but became a Communist 
to get the power to “destroy forever 
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the very idea of power,” who de- 
scends to hiding Communist errors 
with lies—‘but with lies that will be 
lies no longer . . . once we have 
triumphed.” A host of minor char- 
acters—Nazi, Socialist, merely per- 
plexed—form the background that 
makes the actions of the major char- 
acters credible. And these actions in- 
clude murder for ends that seem to 
justify the means, suffering in con- 
centration camps, flight from one 
harassed country to another, sub- 
mitting to Nazi and Soviet torture 
that ultimately ends the lives of both 
Vasso and Soennecke. 

The Abyss, the second volume of 
the projected trilogy, begins with 
Stetten and Doino together in Vienna 
just before Hitler takes over. Though 
he has broken with the Communists 
after learning how Soennecke and 
Vasso were made into villains and 
executed, Doino continues to believe 
Nazism the immediate and worst 
enemy. Having led many to the party, 
he is reluctant to deprive them of the 
hope that the Communists will spear- 
head the defeat of the Nazis. Though 
he believes he despises all absolutes 
that “turn men into sewers” and tries 
to agree with Vasso about the 
supreme importance of loving human 
beings rather than an abstract ideal 
of future perfection, though he is 
often sunk in an abysmal despair 
that is “simply the impotence of 
hope,” nevertheless he cannot believe 
Stalin and Hitler will make a pact, 
that France will fall. 

From Stetten, history and exper- 
ience, Doino learns. Stetten, who did 
not believe in action formerly, be- 
comes the man who wants to assassi- 
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nate Hitler and the man who dies 
in an attempt to save an ex-Commu- 
nist anti-Nazi from being turned 
over to the Germans by the French. 
Stetten decides that “love of truth 
alone is no longer enough to confer 
value upon man,” concludes that the 
only hope for mankind is a unifica- 
tion of all countries that may take 
centuries but will always be the aim 
of the best and most important men 
of each generation. So Doino, despite 
frequent periods when death is all 
he truly desires, seems, at the end of 
The Abyss, on the way to becoming 
one of those “few men who live as 
though their age was not a beginning 
and an end, but an end and a begin- 
ning.” The descent into the abyss 
promises a resurrection and a life. 
In many ways, The Abyss marks 
a progress in Sperber’s fictional 


communication of his “almost physi- 
cal need” to fight for “justice and 
liberty for every man on this earth.” 
Inevitably perhaps, because it dealt 
with so many people and situations, 
The Burned Bramble sometimes 
bogged down in complex presenta- 
tion of complexity. Since Doino and 
Stetten are always central in The 
Abyss, there is a gain in both unity 
and intensity. Excepting the love 
affairs, which are presented with 
clinical coldness, and the too com- 
pressed and therefore too perplexing 
section about Doino in the French 
Army, The Abyss is a remarkably 
good novel technically. 

What the technique communicates 
is much more than any review can 
abbreviate. Most important, what one 
takes away is Sperber’s conviction 
that there is still a reasonable basis 
for hope for man. Like Stetten, he 
believes that man makes his fate, 
that the virtuous remnant may save 
us all, that, like Christ, the contem- 
porary hero may have no pity for 
himself and yet love human beings. 
Toward the end of the book, Doino 
says: “For this is the essential truth 
of history: men create more than 
they destroy; past accomplishment is 
stronger than present events; pro- 
creation is quicker than death.” For 
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Sperber, who obviously is identified 
closely with Doino, to lead his pro- 
tagonist to such a conclusion after 
he has suffered through the worst of 
the low, dishonest decade of the 
Thirties, should give us a more realis- 
tic hope than could possibly come 
from an author who has not seen 
the bramble burned and descended 
into the abyss himself. 

Still, | must confess that I find 
both The Burned Bramble and The 
Abyss (as I did Darkness at Noon, 
The Age of Longing, and parts of 
The God that Failed) less satisfying 
than I could hope to find them. I be- 
lieve in Sperber’s characters and in 
the events in which they participate, 
yet I keep wondering whether his 
novels and those of most other Euro- 
peans who believed in and now de- 
nounce Russian Communism are not 
committed to an either/or absolutism 
that limits their esthetic durability. 

With few and not very convincing 
exceptions, the Communist leaders 
who are alive and not in concentra- 
tion camps appear to have always 
been insincere, cruel and mistaken. If 
their chief European opponents, the 
Social Democrats, ever failed because 
of their own ineptness, it is not men- 
tioned. There is no hint that the de- 
mocracies at the end of the First 
World War and the old regime in 
Russia contributed to and share the 
guilt for Stalinism, that evil may 
have historical antecedents that go 
even further back. Communism be- 
comes Satanism: Communists are 
Devils: Social Democrats and ex- 
Communists, though their perplexities 
and personal aberrations are ad- 
mitted, seem too uniformly well-in- 
tentioned, too constantly sure that 
Stalinism is the root of all evil. 

In my turn, I oversimplify some- 
what. Silone is not guilty of such pat- 
terns in black and white; Sperber 
does stress the guilt of the democ- 
racies during the Thirties and imply 
that Communism until the death of 
Lenin was better. Very probably, 
were I not a (so far) pretty lucky 
American, I would feel much as he 
does about the unmitigated malice of 


the surviving leaders of Communism. 
But I cannot believe that anti-Com- 
munist novels will ever be thoroughly 
successful even as propaganda until 
they present Stalinists and Stalinism 
more disinterestedly. 

This does not mean, of course, an 
acceptance of Stalinism or a presen- 
tation of Stalinists as heroes; it does 
mean that Stalinism must be related 
penetratingly to the history of Europe 
before 1923 and that Stalinists must 
be treated as human beings involved 
in the human condition. A belief in 
the total perfidy of capitalists pre- 
vented the proletarian novels of the 
Thirties and prevents the Soviet nov- 
els that wage the cold war from be- 
coming permanently memorable. The 
ability to show Ivan and Dmitri as 
human and Westernism as an intelli- 
gent (though mistaken) philosophy 
makes The Brothers Karamazov per- 
petually modern. The greatest of the 
anti-Communist novelists, Silone. has 
never had to resort to oversimplifica- 
tion. 

Because I believe in the talent and 
integrity of Manés Sperber, I hope 
his later work will rise to a level of 
disinterestedness that will help us to 
see the revolutionary movement of 
our day more comprehendingly and 
more comprehensively than we have 
been permitted to do in the work of 
the other writers who have taken all 
Europe as their province. 
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Salvaging Our Marriages 


For Better or Worse. 
By Morris L. Ernst and David Loth. 
Harper. 245 pp. $3.00. 

ALL CIVILIZED PERSONS, except 
those who regard marriage as an 
irrefragable sacrament, will find 
much to agree with in Morris L. 
Ernst’s and David Loth’s For Better 
or Worse, subtitled “A New Ap- 
proach to Marriage and Divorce.” 


Their 


sense and sound social thinking, and 


book is full of common 


is psychologically on the beam. This 
is not to say that the collection of 
confessions from divorced persons, 
the book’s raison d’étre, constitutes a 
major contribution to divorce liter- 
ature. Most of the persons who con- 
scientiously answered the long ques- 
tionnaire on “What Happens after 
Divorce” were women—frustrated. 
resigned. lonely women, brave pro- 
fessional women, happily or un- 
happily remarried women, women 
who regretted or discounted the effect 
of divorce on their children. 

Every story is a human document 
or should be. But you find yourself 
anticipating each lines, 
wearying of the repetition of case his- 
tories, and the total somehow forms 
a heavy. undigested miass, for all the 
authors attempt to weave them into 
the argument. As a writer who once 
put a plethora of case histories be- 


woman’s 


tween book covers—a study of sex 
mores in the colleges—I wonder if 
the device ever proves much in the 
end. 

admit that their 
stories yield no statistical evidence, 


The authors 


but say they do indicate how fre- 
quently some unknown or trifling 
difference, which might have been ad- 
justed if faced up to, was at the 
root of the divorce. Yet. it seems to 
me, there are just as many cases re- 
lated of hopeless mismating that the 
wisest marriage counselor could not 
have set right. In this connection, the 
authors wisely propose that the states 
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pass laws calling for a lapse of time 
between the declaration of intent to 
marry and the ceremony. A waiting 
period of five days, the longest re- 
quired by any state at present, hardly 
gives a couple time for sober sec- 
ond thought. It is a paradox that our 
laws make it perilously easy to enter 
into the married state, but legally 
difficult and economically expensive 
to exit from it. 

The various states’ rule-books on 
how a marriage may be terminated 
make good business for lawyers, but 
are of negative social value. Mr. 
Ernst knows whereof he speaks, since 
he and his law firm have handled 
many divorces. Our divorce laws not 
only arouse the contempt of lawyers, 
litigants and the public generally: 
they are self-defeating, since they do 
not operate to protect the institution 
of the family. “The system,” the 
authors point out, “is not concerned 
with the reasons why a particular 
marriage failed, nor with what will 
happen to the individuals involved in 
that failure afterward.” 

Ernst and Loth report that, in two 
out of three divorces, children are in- 
volved, and that 95 per cent of all 
divorce suits are uncontested. In these 
cases, handled in a pro forma fash- 
ion, the evidence presented is “as 
likely as not perjured,” and the court 
has no way of telling what is best for 
the children. 

To correct the present shocking sit- 
uation, the authors propose that, in 
uncontested cases, a six-month wait- 
ing period be imposed on couples 
who have declared to the court their 
intention of seeking a divorce. Dur- 
ing this time, the husband and wife 
would be seen regularly by a skilled 
counselor appointed by the court, a 
psychiatrist, marriage adviser, min- 
ister or doctor. They would be given 


“a chance to appraise their marriage 
in friendly calm” and to consider 
how they would fare after a divorce. 
If, at the end of this time, divorce 
still seemed the solution, the couple 
would be entitled to a decree without 
further argument or delay. 

Where there were offspring. the 
counselor would spare no effort to 
restore harmony if that seemed for 
the good of the children. But if the 
marriage could not be recemented, 
the counselor would work out with 
the parents the matters of custody, 
support and education, the agreement 
to be scrutinized by the judge. “The 
welfare of the children,” the authors 
stress, “should be the primary con- 
cern of any divorce court: the chil- 
dren are the real clients.” 

The authors neglect to mention that 
a variation of the system they pro- 
pose has been used successfully in 
the Domestic Relations Court in 
Toledo, Ohio, over which Judge Paul 
W. Alexander presides. There. con- 
ferences with counselors are not 
compulsory under the law, but they 
are usually held and may continue 
for more than six months. The judge, 
who is advised by the counselors, 
makes the final decision—a point 
made not quite clear in the authors’ 
blueprint. 

What has come to be called the 
Alexander plan was recommended by 
the American Bar Association’s spec- 
ial Committee on Divorce, Family 
and Related Laws, in a report re- 
leased in 1948 at the White House 
Conference on Family Life. As the 
present chairman of that committee, 
Judge Alexander has aroused nation- 
wide interest in a socialized court 
which would make mandatory a wait- 
ing period and diagnosis by coun- 
selors of marital troubles when a 
divorce is sought. 
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Judge Alexander argues that a 
divorce court should be something 
like a medical clinic that diagnoses 
illness and seeks to cure it before 
conceding that it is a terminal case. 
In his court, the system has worked 
well enough to save some, if not all, 
marriages that have approached the 
breaking point. 

Certainly, sooner or later, we'll 
have to change over to this construc- 
tive, realistic approach. Let salvage- 


able marriages be saved and those 
shot through with tension, hatred 
and basic incompatibility be de- 
cently dissolved as of no positive 
value to the partners, the children or 
society. 

But it must be said, and the 
authors in their zeal overlook this 
point, that a divorce court staffed by 
counselors would be only as good as 
the counselors themselves. They 
would have to be not only highly 


trained in their craft, as the authors 
specify; they should also have the 
sympathetic understanding not al- 
ways found in civil servants. To give 
indifferent bureaucrats the power to 
delve into people’s private lives 
would be to multiply, not mitigate, 
the evils of our present system. One 
would pray for counselors who po- 
sessed wisdom and humanity, reflect- 
ing the judge’s own humanity, as in 


Toledo. 





Immigrant’s Progress 


The Rise of David Levinsky. 
By Abraham Cahan. 
Peter Smith. 530 pp. $3.00. 


ABRAHAM CAHAN, who died last 
year at the age of 91, not only had 
a tremendous influence on Jewish 
journalism but also left his mark on 
American literature. His most famous 
novel, The Rise of David Levinsky, 
was praised by William Dean Howells 
when it appeared in 1917, and H. L. 
Mencken called it “one of the best 
novels ever done in America.” Re- 
cently, in The Confident Years, Van 
Wyck Brooks commented on _ the 
vitality of Cahan’s fiction. 

In view of all this, it is embarrass- 
ing for me to have to admit that I 
hadn’t read The Rise of David Levin- 
sky until the other day, when I hap- 
pened to pick up a new edition. But 
if I must apologize for not having 
read the book a long time ago, at 
least I have had the pleasure of dis- 
covering, at this late date, just how 
good it is. 

Because I knew that Cahan was a 
democratic socialist, I had always 
supposed that The Rise of David 
Levinsky was another exposure of 
the malefactors of great wealth, and 
so to some extent it is. But the novel 
is not primarily concerned with the 
sins Levinsky commits in amassing 
his fortune; its central theme is the 
conflict between his desire for money 
and his desire for education. What 


he regrets in the end is not the way 
he has won success but the kind of 
success he has won. 

The first part of the book, the 
description of David’s life in Russia 
and of his hardships on his arrival 
in America, is probably in large part 
autobiographical, and it is the story 
not only of David Levinsky and 
Abraham Cahan but also of millions 
of other immigrants in the 80s and 
"00s. By the time he wrote the book, 
Cahan had acted as confidant and 
spiritual father to vast numbers of 
the uprooted, and he knew every as- 
pect of the economic and psycholo- 
gical struggle for survival in the new 
world. 

The particular story he chose to 
tell concentrates on the problem of 
a choice of goals among the con- 
fusions of the new world. For David, 
after he had broken with the theolo- 
gical beliefs and moral standards of 
his youth, the natural goal was edu- 
cation, his original zeal for Talmudic 
learning being transformed into a 
passion for secular culture. City 
College, which he was saving money 
to attend, he regarded as “the syna- 
gogue of my new life.” Yet Cahan 
shows us, with great shrewdness, that 
David’s attitude was far from simple. 
“There was an odd confusion of 
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ideas in my mind,” David says. “On 
the one hand, I had a notion that to 
‘become an American’ was the only 
tangible form of becoming a man of 
culture (for did not I regard the 
most refined and learned European 
as a ‘greenhorn’?); on the other 
hand, the impression was deep in me 
that American education was a 
cheap machine-made product.” 

Perhaps it was this ambivalence 
that made it so easy for David to be 
diverted from his course: “An un- 
important accident, a mere trifle, sud- 
denly gave a new turn to the trend 
of events, changing the character of 
my whole life.” Treated scornfully by 
his employer, a man “of German par- 
entage, but of American birth,” he 
resolved to seek revenge by starting 
a rival business. His eventual success 
started him on the road of money- 
making, to which he was to hold for 
the remainder of his life. 

Having chosen a new goal, David 
was not scrupulous about the means 
of reaching it. He exploited his work- 
ers, fought the unions, and dealt ruth- 
lessly with competitors, finding jus- 
tification for all this in the teachings 
of Darwin and Spencer. Yet Cahan 
never presents Levinsky as an amoral 
superman of the kind portrayed by 
Norris and London and Dreiser when 
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they wrote about successful business- 
men. Though he does what he needs 
to do to make his fortune, he is by 
no means sure of himself, and his 
doubts multiply with his success. We 
never see him as a villain, but 
rather as a lonely and pathetic per- 
son—his loneliness emphasized by a 
series of remarkably unhappy love 
affairs. As he grows older, he looks 
back with nostalgia to his Russian 
village, gives money to synagogues 
in spite of his Spencerian agnostic- 
ism, and enjoys moving in literary 
circles. In the end, he confesses that 
he made the wrong decision when 
he turned from the pursuit of know- 
ledge to the pursuit of money. 

On the other hand, it would be a 
mistake to think of Levinsky as an 


standing of social problems is one 
of the reasons why The Rise of David 
Levinsky is alive today, but there are 
also literary reasons for its survival. 
Although the writing is sometimes a 
little fancy and the dialogue occa- 
sionally rather stiff, the book is 
written for the most part in clear, 
clean prose. Cahan, indeed, had a 
greater mastery of his acquired lan- 
guage than many of his contempor- 
aries to whom it was native, and The 
Rise of David Levinsky is much less 
pedestrian than most of the ten- 
dentious novels of the early 20th 
century. Moreover, unlike so many 


books about social evils, it is in- 


_ spired by a strong sense of human 


dignity. 

As Oscar Handlin pointed out in 
The Uprooted, the experience of the 
millions of people who left their 
European villages for America was 
simply a more violent form of the 
process of alienation that has been 
a general symptom of the develop- 
ment of contemporary civilization. 
Cahan’s novel, then, is more than a 
vivid and authoritative record of a 
particular episode in American his- 
tory; it is a book in which each of 
us can find his own image. 





How Strong Is Capitalism? 


American Capitalism. 
By J. K. Galbraith. 
Houghton Mifflin. 208 pp. $3.00. 


illustration of that familiar American 
theme, the failure of success. He is 
proud of his two million dollars, and 
he is also proud of the contribution 
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which his industry has made to 
American life: 


“Foreigners ourselves, and 
mostly unable to speak English, 
we had Americanized the system 
of providing clothes for the Amer- 
ican woman of moderate or hum- 
ble means. The ingenuity and un- 
yielding tenacity of our managers, 
foremen, and operatives had intro- 
duced a thousand and one devices 
for making by machine garments 
that used to be considered possible 
only as the product of handwork. 
This—added to a vastly increased 
division of labor, the invention, at 
our instance, of all sorts of ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of 
trimmings, and the enormous 
scale upon which production was 
carried on by us—had the effect 
of cheapening the better class of 
garments prodigiously. We had 
done away with prohibitive prices 
and greatly improved the popular 
taste. Indeed, the Russian Jew 
had made the average American 
girl a ‘tailor-made’ girl.” 

Cahan saw how much the Levinskys 
had contributed to the development 
of mass production in America, and 
he saw, even in 1917, that this might 
prove to be the most significant revo- 
lution of our times. 


The breadth of Cahan’s under- 
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IT IS THE PURPOSE of this book to 
explain that American capitalism is 
stronger than its supporters appre- 
ciate or its critics realize. Depres- 
sion, monopoly and Government con- 
trol are not, according to J. K. Gal- 
braith, the grave disorders they are 
alleged to be. Capitalism is a viable 
system, and, if a way can be found to 
eliminate the inflationary effect of 
military expenditure, it has a bright 
future. 

Depression is no longer a danger, 
because we know more of its causes 
and still more of the remedies for it, 
such as tax reductions, increased 
Government spending, and banking 
measures to increase the money 
supply. “There are,” Galbraith 
states, “no problems on the side of 
depression or inflation with which 
the American economy and polity 
cannot, if it must, contend.” Al- 
though a little excessive, the assur- 
ance errs in the proper direction. The 
measures which he proposes, together 
with the very considerable body of 
knowledge behind them, are more 
promising than anything which 
economists have ever before been 


able to offer. It is possible that they 
will not have to be tested soon, be- 
cause the economy now shows more 
of an inflationary than a deflationary 
bias. This correction is more difficult. 
It requires higher taxes, less public 
expenditure, an indirect restriction 
on private investment and possibly 
consumption, and also, as Galbraith 
commendably explains, a _ small 
amount of unemployment. 

Monopoly is a more complex prob- 
lem than depression, and Galbraith’s 
explanation of it is the distinctive 
feature of his book. It is not true, he 
states, that competition has been 
wholly eliminated, not even in those 
industries dominated by a few large 
firms which agree not to cut prices. 
It is manifested in indirect ways, like 
differences in product quality. Mon- 
opolistic industries, he explains, are 
more likely to make continuous 
product improvements, because the 
large firms in them can afford re- 
search and the risk of innovation 
and because product differentiation is 
the major form of competition left 
to them. 

Galbraith justifies their large ad- 
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vertising outlays in a curious fash- 
ion. If resources were not wasted this 
way. he says archly, they would be 
wasted in another, and, besides, the 
economy is so opulent that it can 
easily afford the extravagance. One 
would like to dismiss the reasoning, 
but cannot. It is like telling a young 
man that a little dissipation won't 
hurt him, that if he didn’t have one 
vice he probably would have another, 
and, anyway, his great store of vital- 
ity will see him through. The trouble 
with the advice is that it probably is 
true in a practical sense, while, if 
looked on as a matter of taste, it is 
monstrous. 

The signal feature of Galbraith’s 
explanation of monopoly is the idea 
Where a 
few large firms have supplanted com- 


of countervailing power. 


petition, their power has often led to 
the creation of opposing monopoly 
power, and hence the original mon- 
opoly power is “held in check by the 
countervailing power of those who 
are subject to it.” The monopoly 
power of large food manufacturers is 
confronted by the power of large 
chain stores. The steel industry must 
hold down its prices because its 
largest buyer is the imperfectly com- 
petitive automobile industry. The 
power of many large firms is re- 
strained by the monopoly power of 
unions. The Government has created 
countervailing power for farmers, 
organized and unorganized workers 
(labor and minimum-wage legisla- 
tion) and some for consumers (pub- 
lic-utility regulation, for example). 
The power often is “a self-generating 
force.” and, though less satisfactory 
than competition, it is superior to 
simple monopoly and produces more 
efficiency and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of income. 

In an economy regulated by coun- 
tervailing power, the Government has 
two main responsibilities. One is to 
support countervailing power where 
it can be made effective or to remove 
original monopolies by using the 
anti-trust laws. The other is to pre- 
vent inflation and deflation. It is not 
the Government’s responsibility, or 
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within its capacity, to regulate prices, 
production and distribution. There is, 
the author insists, no feasible alterna- 
tive to the directive power of private 
enterprise. Although Galbraith is not 
one who sees plot or peril in each act 
of Government intervention, he un- 
equivocally states that intervention 
should establish only the rules of the 
game and not the directions for each 
play. 

One would like to have many of 
these ideas developed in greater de- 
tail than a book for the general read- 
er permits. One would like to know 
more of the effect of countervailing 
power on prices, output and resource 
allocation, and its relation to the an- 
alysis of monopolistic behavior by 
the theory of games of strategy. This 
might bring some unexpected results, 
and one might find that countervail- 
ing power—as between the steel in- 
dustry and steel workers’ union— 
produces wages and prices which are 
lower than those which would rule 
under either competition or one- 
It also would be 
found that, in retail markets, there 


sided monopoly. 


must be effective competition among 
the countervailing powers if they are 
to work to the advantage of the con- 
sumer. 

One is not quite convinced that 
countervailing power is suspended 
during inflation, as Galbraith con- 
tends. It may be that the power re- 
strains inflation by adding a new 
rigidity to the price structure. Prices 
in many markets of countervailing 
power have gone up less than the 
general price level since 1945. And 
is it true that countervailing power 
is “self-generating”? Is it not rather 
that original monopoly power offers 
an inducement to create a counter- 
monopoly which may or may not be 
established? Galbraith concedes that 
there are important markets (such 
as oil and automobiles) in which 
the original monopoly is not count- 
ered on all sides. An examination of 
the amount of countervailing power 
would require a prior factual study 
of the amount of monopoly. There 
are few studies, but they show that 


the percentage of national income 
produced by monopoly did _ not 
change much between 1899 and 1939 
(the last date for which figures are 
available) . 

Now the fact that monopoly may 
be less common than Galbraith sup- 
poses does not invalidate the idea of 
countervailing power, but it does 
lessen its significance. The power 
then becomes one of several import- 
ant restraints on monopoly, like 
product substitutability, _ potential 
competition, legal sanctions. public 
opinion and economic change. The 
latter restraints have been a_ part 
of monopoly analysis for a_ long 
while, and it is good to have another 
to add to them. This can easily be 
done and without a _ reconstruction 
of the theory of price (which the 
reader might otherwise suppose is 
called for). 

There is, finally, the issue of pub- 
lic policy. Surely one cannot be con- 
tent with the prescription that the 
state should protect countervailing 
power where it exists and create it 
wherever possible. How much power 
and under what conditions? One 
would like to know. Although Gal- 
braith implicitly recognizes the prob- 
lem, one wishes he had said more 
about it. A government which em- 
barked on a program of improving 
bargaining positions would have to 
be guided by a miracle if it were to 
distribute power in the proper pro- 
portions. Are there not other ways 
to restrain monopoly than by creat- 
ing new Presumably Gal- 
braith thinks the anti-trust laws are 
useful and could be supplemented by 


ones? 


a repeal of certain pro-monopoly 
laws. 

Some of these questions are per- 
haps not wholly appropriate. because 
the book is not addressed only to 
economists. It is addressed mainly 
to a troubled public whose mistaken 
notions have caused it to underesti- 
mate the strength of capitalism. In 
dispelling some of these notions, it 
succeeds very well. It also raises 
other questions, and one hopes that 
Galbraith will write of them. 
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SHIPLEY 


NE OF THE MOST active and 
O.: alid professional groups in the 


theater is the American Theater 
Wing. Although, like many another 
group. it needs funds, it does not use 
up a lot of its income telling the 
public about itself. It has set itself 
certain jobs to do, and it goes about 
doing them. 

During the last war, the Wing was 
very much in the limelight; now it 
comes forward once a year with its 
“Tony” awards (in the name of An- 
toinette Perry) for worthwhile work 
in the theater; the rest of the time, 
it is content to serve. With the quiet 
season now settling over Broadway 
and theater activity scattered among 
a hundred resorts and hopeful homes 
of the drama, I want to turn a baby 
spot on the American Theater Wing, 
whose enthusiasm withstands both 
the heat of summer and the torpor 
of dull theatrical seasons. 

The Wing’s drama school, begun 
for ex-service men and women who 
had worked in the field, with courses 
in music, the dance and all the public 
arts, now averages 1,000 students a 
semester. For this fall, the Wing has 
organized a basic planned program 
of a year’s work covering the funda- 
mentals of the theater arts. A feature 
of its professional work is the em- 
phasis it lays on individual coaching. 
Some two hundred voice and dancing 
teachers are on its roster, and the 
students receive direct personal train- 


ing as well as class work at the Wing 


School. 

A closer link between the Wing 
and the veterans is the use of drama 
in therapy in the veterans’ hospitals. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Widening the Role 
Of the Theater 


This service has been limited in 
scope by lack of funds, but the Wing 
has richly explored the potentialities 
of entertainment as part of rehabili- 
tation training, especially for the 
psychiatric wards. There is a demon- 
stration team from the professional 
theater, but the therapy consists in 
having the patients participate. Play- 
lets and games are devised—prefer- 
ably by the doctors with the help of 
the patients, although along lines in- 
dicated by the demonstration team— 
out of situations in the daily life of 
the hospital: the mess hall, bed- 
making, recreation time, etc. By 
means of these, patients may be 
aroused to an interest in their sur- 
roundings, and to the desire and abil- 
ity to associate with others in mutual 
relationships. 

An outgrowth of this hospital ac- 
tivity, but even more widely valuable 
and potentially fruitful, is the work 
the American Theater Wing is doing 
in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health. This has 
developed along two lines, where the 
needs were apparent. One problem 
was that of making Americans more 
generally aware of the value of 
mental hygiene and educating them 
to the proper attitude toward it, so 
that they learn to accept mental dis- 
turbance as a disease, not a disgrace. 
The other major problem the Wing 
has tackled is that of maladjustments 
in the life—school, home and social 
life—of the teen-ager. 

Six playlets on adolescent problems 
written by Nora Stirling of the 
Theater Wing provide the basis of 
the Wing’s work in the teen-age field. 


The plays present, simply but dra- 
matically, natural situations of home 
or school life, such as the problem 
of the child who thinks the other 
child in the family is receiving all 
the parents’ love, or the problem of 
the child who thinks it is being neg- 
lected in school and does odd things 
to gain attention. Shown first by 
professionals through the Wing, these 
playlets are now released (through 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City) for amateur production, to be 
shown to parents’ associations and 
other community groups. They have 
been used in thousands of mental- 
health throughout the 
country, and are an effective instru- 
ment for teaching the proper hand- 
ling of the difficult situations that 
inevitably accompany the process of 
growth. 


programs 


The fate of the mentally disturbed 
is shown in an excellent play, My 
Name Is Legion, by Nora Stirling 
and Dr. Nina Ridenour, based on 
the autobiography A Mind That 
Found Itself, by Clifford Beers, who, 
after his own experience in what 
used to be called an insane asylum, 
became a pioneer of the mental-health 
movement. The play, simply pro- 
duced in an auditorium without 
scenery, holds the attention through- 
out; it is genuine drama at the 
same time that it is richly illuminat- 
ing. Psychiatric wards everywhere 
would be delighted to have this play 
shown to the relatives and neighbors 
of their patients. Work of this sort, 
unobtrusively performed, is a major 
service which the American Theater 
Wing is rendering the country, and 
shows the wide possibilities for util- 
izing the drama in other areas of life. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Norman Thomas Defends 
Stand on Two World Wars 


I don’t want to debate Wallace Martin 
Davis’s general thesis in “Who Listens to the 
Intellectuals?” [THe New Leaver, June 16], 
but I think I have a right to set him straight 
on my own position, which, as a matter of fact, 
I explained rather carefully in the last chapter 
of my book, A Socialist’s Faith. 

I never have refused to learn from events and 
to acknowledge that fact, but never have I 
“awakened” to find that I “was completely 
wrong all the time about war.” Or, for that 
matter, about capitalism and war. At no time 
did I say that war was exclusively a curse of 
capitalism. I knew that there were wars before 
there was capitalism. All that I ever said was 
that I came to believe that I had somewhat 
exaggerated economic causation—in our day, 
capitalism—as the root of war. It certainly has 
been a root—especially of World War I. 

Years ago, I felt compelled by the state of 
the world and other considerations to abandon 
or greatly modify my rather absolute religious 
opposition to all wars. But I have reaffirmed 
with emphasis my conviction that my political 
opposition to the First World War was en- 
tirely sound, and that Woodrow Wilson and 
the American people might have saved the 
world from much woe if they had kept out of 
war and used their enormous influence to bring 
about a negotiated peace before Versailles. 
Not for a minute do I believe that my opposi- 
tion and that of others to American entry into 
the Second World War brought us, as Mr. 
Davis alleges, “to the brink of annihilation.” 
If all we were considering is national interest, 
I think a very good case can be made that we 
would be in a less rather than a more danger- 
ous position if we had not entered the war and 
created a power vacuum. I cannot imagine a 
situation in which the uneasy alliance of Ger- 
many and Japan could have been so completely 
victorious or today so much of a threat to us, 
as a nation, as the Communist imperialism 
which we confront. 

I was never an isolationist. On the contrary, 
in all my political life I sought and often pro- 
posed various plans of international action 
which did not involve war. Our Socialist plat- 
forms in 1928 and 1932 even favored joining 
the League of Nations on conditions easily 
procurable. It was Roosevelt who rejected that 
course in 1932. Later, I pleaded with Roosevelt, 
if he could not or would not abandon a false 
neutrality in the Spanish Civil War, at least 
to apply the law against trade in items of war 
with Germany and Italy. I pleaded in vain. 
I also urged far more active efforts to rescue 
Jews from Germany and a far more liberal im- 
migration policy. 

What I opposed most was the process of get- 





ting us into World War II by methods allegedly 
directed to keeping us out. The process seemed 
to me, both then and now, dishonest. I also felt 
and said that I did not think America had “the 
wisdom or power to play God to the world by 
the terrible method of war.” As a matter of fact, 
we have played a poor sort of God, although 
we might have done far better if Roosevelt had 
adopted policies looking toward peace very 
different from those he embraced when he 
scrapped his inadequate but idealistic Atlantic 
Charter for unconditional surrender. 

Any man in these difficult years who claimed 
infallibility for his judgment would be a fool. 
I do not claim it, but I would rather be re- 
membered for the policies I urged before, dur- 
ing and after the Presidential campaign of 1944 
concerning the road to peace than for any other 
policies which I ever advocated. Now, as a 
result in part of our past actions, we Americans 
are committed to a course which ties us in with 
a worldwide struggle against a Communism 
which is not more evil but more powerfully 
aggressive than Nazism. This is a fact which 
all of us must accept, whatever our opinion in 
1939. 

It is not in terms of America’s well-being, 
but of the world situation, that I am less sure 
in retrospect concerning my stand on World 
War II than on World War I. It is, alas, pos- 
sible that, given the present stage of our polit- 
ical and social development, there was no way 
of dealing with the horrible immorality of this 
is still an unresolved question in my mind. But 
I am perfectly sure that, if we Americans had 
to go to war, we should have gone frankly as 
a crusade. We should not have sidled in by 
policies allegedly directed to keeping us out, 
policies bound to result, if not in Pearl Harbor, 
ther in some other act which would precipitate 
full-scale war. The way we got into the war 
was one of the reasons for our—or Roosevelt’s 
—extraordinarily bad approach to peace. 

Mr. Davis’s quality as a historian is illustrated 
by his remark that “Mr. Thomas in 1951 even 
had reservations about the Socialist platform 
of 1948.” On the contrary, I had: fewer reserva- 
tions about that platform than about many on 
which I have run. Political platforms are never 
absolute expressions of one’s personal belief. 
By 1950, I had reached the conclusion, reluct- 
antly, that we could advance socialism better 
by other methods than running a Socialist 
ticket—this for reasons which I gave carefully 
and at much length. I reached this conclusion 
without regret for the times I had run. And I 
am now going along with the party, since its 
majority decided that the best plan was to run 
a campaign. 

I am deeply interested in some rethinking 
and some restatement of democratic 
ism. This is a task which requires intellectual 
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application, and it is worth undertaking even 
if “the intellectuals” who undertake it are not 
guaranteed infallibility. Non-intellectual hunch- 
es are no substitute for the difficult business 
of thinking. 

Mr. Davis’s “we,” that is, people who make 
up their own minds “without the intellectual,” 
have their own share of responsibility for the 
mess in which the world is today. They usually 
don’t make up their minds, but let them be 
made up by events, sometimes aided by dic- 
tators and demagogues. The worst fault of an 
intellectual or a non-intellectual is the refusal 
to try to learn from events in the laboratory of 
life. Therein one cannot, as in the physical 
sciences, reach certainty by repetition of ex- 
periments. The more reason, then, for the effort 
to think and to learn even from mistakes. 
New York City NorMAN THOMAS 


I have been asked to be brief, so I will save 
space by conceding that Mr. Thomas, in his 
second paragraph, has a point: I admit to some 
hyperbole and over-simplification in my choice 
of language to summarize the hindsight-reflec- 
tions he published in this very magazine (“Capi- 
talism, Socialism and War,” THE New LEaper, 
November 26, 1951). In rapping his own 
knuckles about things he used to think and 
now doesn’t, he certainly implied that he used 
to think that capitalism was the cause of war, 
and that he has now “lived long enough” to 
see that a wide assortment of things can cause 
wars, including, as I read it, even socialism. 

Mr. Thomas has changed his mind enormously 
about war, no matter how many involved and 
circuitous arguments he raises against the spe- 
cific wars we've been in. He now regards 
Communist imperialism as a “threat to us, as 
a nation,” which is mighty strong language 
from a man who is still unconvinced of the 
Axis threat and who doesn’t “think for a 
minute” that we were confronted with annihila- 
tion. Since I haven’t observed Mr. Thomas 
stumping the country protesting our efforts to 
fend off the Kremlin gang as he did in the case 
of the Axis gang, I think it is fair to assume 
that he has finally recognized an evil that is 
worse than war. After a lifetime of denying 
that such a possibility could ever exist, this 
must be marked down as an awakening indeed. 

Regarding his “reservations” about the So- 
cialist party platform of 1948, I will defend my 
uncertain “quality as a historian” by turning 
again to my trusty New Leaver (same article). 
Here’s what he said: “No one Socialist platform 
or program can be infallible for one country, 
let alone the world. I was well content with 
the Socialist platforms on which I ran in 1944 
and 1948. But they were not the last word for 
America, much less for the whole world.” To 
a certified historian, perhaps that reads like 
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THe New LeEapDER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


unbridled enthusiasm, but to me it reads like 
reservations. 

As Mr. Thomas shows in his concluding re- 
marks, the intellectual can’t bear the thought 
that “we” can make up our own minds: If 
the intellectuals don’t tell us what to think, 
dictators and demagogues must. It is this 
abiding faith in our dumbness that keeps all 
practitioners in the opinion-dispensing industry 
going, and accounts for the frantic efforts of 
each to shout down the others lest we think 
bad thoughts instead of good thoughts. The 
effect of all this shouting is negligible, but to 
prove the issue perhaps the thinkers should 
conduct a market survey like other industries. 

As for the “mess” the world’s in today, and 
who got us into it, I think there’s no contest. 
With the notable exception of Mr. Thomas and 
a precious few others, it was the intellectuals 
who for thirty years threw sand in our eyes 
whenever we looked in the direction of the 
Kremlin. Talk about “hunches”! The amusing 
ordeal of many intellectuals recently is that 
they must, reluctantly and at long last, come 
around to our thinking about Russia. 

But I certainly do agree with Mr. Thomas 
about thinking. I’ve always been quite sold 
on it, and my article was largely concerned 
with wondering why the intellectuals didn’t do 
more of it. 


Missoula, Mont. WaLiace Martin Davis 


Henry Wallace Denies Following 
CP Line in 1944 China Mission 


Since you have courteously printed my com- 
munications in the past, I am submitting the 
following for your readers with regard to James 
Rorty’s review of The Cry Is Peace, by Louis 
Budenz, in the June 23 New Leaver. How much 
is Rorty and how much is Budenz I cannot say, 
but I have seldom read such a complete dis- 
tortion of the truth. To say that when John 
Carter Vincent and I first urged Gen. Claire 
Chennault and finally settled on Gen. Albert 
Wedemeyer as U. S. commander in China we 
were following Moscow’s dictates, is so utterly 
fantastic as to be ridiculous. 

Budenz and Rorty are following Communist 
methods in their handling of the truth. 1 per- 
sonally know that Joseph Alsop, in June 1944, 
in 1945 and in 1946, was violently anti-Commu- 
nist and anti-Russian. To say that Alsop is 
following the party line is as foolish as to say 
that the Pope is following the party line be- 
cause he speaks abcut “peace.” 

In my messages to President Roosevelt in 
1944 I told the truth about the general situation 
in the Nationalist Government as our Ambassa- 
dor to Chungking, a Republican, the Hon. 
Clarence E. Gauss, saw it. For reporting in- 
formation I got from a Republican I am now 
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READ 


Answer Please ! 


Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an_ important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 
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The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THe New 
Leaver has published 2s 
ground-breaking,  16- page 
special section ou 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communist> 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important spe 
cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15e 
10 copies 
or more — 10c¢ 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


denounced by Rorty and Budenz as having been 
under the influence of Communists in my 
Chinese mission. 

Chiang Kai-shek wanted someone to deal 
with who was more agreeable than Stilwell. 
Within a day after I found how he felt, I 
moved to see that he promptly got this help. 
Recommending Wedemeyer was a Chiang Kai- 
shek line, not the Kremlin line. Rorty and 
Budenz will no doubt now retort that, in June 
1944, it was the Kremlin line to support Chiang 
Kai-shek and that therefore everything I did 
to help the Nationalists to survive and fight the 
Japanese was pro-Communist. Isn’t there such 
a thing as the truth, altogether apart from Com- 
munists, anti-Communists, anti-anti-Communists 
and anti-anti-anti-Communists? 

Chennault is on record as saying: 

“At the time of the Wallace visit, Stilwell 
was actively supporting program to rearm 
Communists and refusing Nationalists arms 
anywhere east of Salween River on Burma 
Road front. When Wedemeyer finally re- 
placed Stilwell, central China was lost to 
Japs and National Government deteriorated. 
Wedemeyer appointment and policy thereaf- 
ter revived Nationalist Government strength, 
political and military; and, if his policies 
had been implemented sooner and continued 
postwar, I think there would have been no— 
repeat, no—Communist conquest of China.” 
Budenz may be within his field of competence 

if he remembers accurately what his pals, the 
other Communists, said to him in 1944, But he 
is not in his field of competence when he at- 
tempts to assess whether John Carter Vincent 
and Owen Lattimore had any influence on me 
and, if so, what kind of influence they may 
have had during my mission to China in 1944. 
Budenz cannot point to a single specific in- 
stance and say Lattimore influenced me here 
along the Communist line. With regard to 
Vincent, the one instance Budenz has tried to 
sustain is that the Kremlin wanted Wedemeyer 
instead of Stilwell in June 1944. I, knowing 
precisely how the Wedemeyer suggestion came 
up, can say that, if the Budenz contention is to 
stand, he must prove that Chiang Kai-shek and 
Alsop were Communists in 1944. This he can- 
not do, because both Chiang Kai-shek and Alsop 
were known as the most vigorous kind of anti- 
Communists in 1944. 

To sum up, I wish to say that, if President 
Roosevelt had acted promptly with regard to 
my June 1944 recommendation with regard to 
Wedemeyer, the present situation in China 
would in all probability have been totally dif- 
ferent. Unfortunately, the Administration in 
Washington, within 10 days after it received 
my June cables from Kunming, took a course 
totally different from that which I recommended 
and it was not until four months later that the 
Administration changed again and adopted the 
course which I had recommended in June 1944. 
South Salem, N. Y. Henry A. WALLACE 


In newspaper accounts of the Panmunjom 
negotiations, I have noticed that, whenever Nam 
Il runs out of other Big Lies, he throws his 
papers in the air and calls our side a Big Liar. 
Mr. Wallace’s letter would seem te express a 
similar polemic bankruptcy; nor does he im- 
prove his credit when he follows the current 
party line for anti-anti-Communists by charging 
that Budenz and I are “following Communist 
methods in our handling of the truth.” 

Regarding the specific points at issue: Mr. 
Wallace does not repeat the allegation that 
Budenz was unwilling to name John Carter 
Vincent as a Communist, so at least that one 
has been nailed. 

The other convenient reconstruction of history 
that Mr. Wallace would like us to believe has to 
do with his Far Eastern mission in 1944, Any- 
one who doubts that, during that whole period, 
Mr. Wallace collaborated enthusiastically with 
the pro-Communist claque has only to read the 
record of the McCarran Committee’s hearings. 
I commend especially Mr. Wallace’s defense of 
his IPR pamphlet, Our Job in the Pacific, which 
Mrs. Lattimore ghosted for him, and which 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field applauded in the 
columns of the Daily Worker (McCarran Com- 
mittee Hearings, Part 5, pp. 1,297-1,402). 

As for Mr. Alsop, why doesn’t he speak for 
himself? 


Flatbrookville, N. J. James Rorty 


Readers Comment 


On Smith Act Debate 


I wish to supplement Joseph L. Rauh Jr.’s 
comments on J. C. Rich’s reflections on the 
American Civil Liberties Union attitude toward 
the Smith Act [“Should Liberals Support the 
Smith Act?” THe New Leaver, June 23). 

The American Civil Liberties Union has con- 
sistently opposed the enactment of legislation 
dealing only with advocacy. It did so in 1935, 
when the McCormack bill was proposed; it did 
so again in 1939, when the present law was 
under consideration—at that time, I appeared 
at a committee hearing for the American Civil 
Liberties Union (see Chafee, Free Speech in 
the United States, p. 442). 

The American Civil Liberties Union also ac- 
tively participated in the defense of the Trot- 
skyites who were prosecuted under that act. 
At the request of the Civil Liberties Union, I 
participated in the appeal to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in that case and made repeated 
efforts to get the Supreme Court to review that 
decision (see Dunne y. United States, 138 F. 
(2d) 137, certiorari denied 320 U. S. 790, 
rehearings denied 320 U. S. 814, 815). Mr. 
Rich also ignores the fact that, so long as there 
was a possibility that the Supreme Court might 
hold the Smith Act unconstitutional or limit 
its application, agitation for its repeal was 
premature. 

With respect to the merits of the issue de- 
bated between Messrs. Rich and Rauh, I should 
also like to add the following: Long before the 
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Smith Act was passed, it was a criminal offense 
to conspire to overthrow the Government by 
force. Any activities of the Communist party 
which constituted a sufficiently serious danger 
to the United States Government should, in my 
opinion, have been prosecuted under that act. 
Such a prosecution could, under the Schenck 
case which Mr. Rich referred to, have included 
words. But the stress would not have been on 
advocacy. as under the Smith Act, but on the 
intent to commit an unlawful act. 

Finally, in assessing the impact of the Smith 
Act as now upheld, it is important to note that 
the “clear and present danger” test has been 
converted into a “clear and probable danger” 
The constantly 
stressed by Justices Holmes and Brandeis has 
been whelly abandoned. That makes the law a 
much too dangerous weapon to be given to any 
adn:inistration. 
New York City 


test. element of imminence 


Osmonp K. FRAENKEL 


Congratulations to Joseph L. Rauh Jr. for a 
well-reasoned and tempered reply to the ful- 
minations of Mr. Rich's defense of the Smith 
Act. 

I have no doubt that the Communists in the 
U. S., as elsewhere, are a conspiracy, not a 
heresy. With all the agents the FBI has inside 
the CP, it is nonetheless disgusting, as well as 
dangerous to our civil liberties, to see them 
prosecuting the Communists as a heresy rather 
than as a conspiracy. Sabotage, treason and 
the Government 
and, if the FBI has the evidence, isn’t it time 


insurrection are acts against 


series of recent events in Asia, including the 
Communist victory in China, regarding which 
Secretary Acheson advanced an interpretation 
A good deal 
of it was devoted to a denunciation of Russian 
imperialism in North China. The phrase you 


with which you may not agree. 


quote was used in the final paragraph, which 


was devoted to a description, not of the recent | 


events in China, but of the decline of Western 
Mr. 


quoted words with the following: 


empires in Asia. Acheson amplified the 


“It is a day in which the Asian peoples 
are on their own ... a day in which the 
old relationships between east and west are 
gone, relationships which at their worst were 


exploitation, and which at their best were | 


paternalism.” 


Does THE New Leaver deny, or regret, that 
this particular new day has dawned? It seems 


to me that the Secretary’s ‘infamous” 


are a statement of a fact so generally recog- | 


nized as to be somewhat trite. 
This seems to me a flagrant example of the 
practice, all too widespread at present, of quot- 


ing out of context. I am shocked to find it in 
THe New LEapeEr, 
Claremont, Calif. Henry F. May 


Mr. May is right. We regret that we framed 


our reply to Mr. Rovere without having the full 


text of Acheson’s speech before us, and hence 
misinterpreted the purport of his remarks.—Eb. 
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WALK EAST ON BEACON” 


GEORGE MURPHY 
PLUS 


“| DREAM OF JEANIE" 
Ray Middleton 
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with MYRON | WILLIAM | MARTIN 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“LOVELY TO LOOK AT” 


starring 


Kathryn GRAYSON - Red SKELTON - Howard KEEL 
MARGE and GOWER CHAMPION + ANN MILLER 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 


An M-G-M PICTURE 


ON STAGE: “COSMOPOLITAN”— Gala new revue produced 
\ ( by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 


GA | Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


to prosecute on the basis of that evidence? No 
doubt, Rich would have Judith Coplon prose- 
cuted for participation in some Commie educa- 
tional effort instead of as a finger-gal for the 
GPU! 

Rich really should read his own copy. Every- 
thing he lists as a part of the “persistent and 
calculated effort to destroy our freedoms” was 
effectively handled by other means than that of 
the Smith Act. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Tom Brooks 








Congratulations to Joseph L. Rauh Jr. 
his splendid piece on the Smith Act. 
Cambridge. Mass. Morton WHITE 
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nists as “agrarian reformers.” 
“The best of what line 
Acheson followed is contained in his infamous 
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National Press Club speech a month after it 
happened, as ‘a new day which has dawned in 
Asia.’” 


This speech was an interpretation of a whole 
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EDITORIAL 
Chicago: Round Two 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


rately the mood of the times, and, speaking the cold 
language of votes, will fail to swing the many millions of 
minority voters who probably are the bulk of the elector- 
ate. Unless the GOP’s compromise civil-rights plank is 
given dynamic content for the minorities by the party’s 
campaign strategists, it will virtually drive away large 
blocs of votes in just those states where they are most 


needed. With that plank, Eisenhower may win a few- 


Southern electoral votes, but he will be defeated in most 
of the 17 states where, analysts discovered, the Negro 
turned the 1948 scales in Truman’s favor by a difference 
of 5 per cent in the vote. 

The Democrats, however, can snatch victory from the 
jaws of defeat for the Republicans by coming up with 
a civil-rights plank as watered down as the GOP’s. Al- 
though Negro and other minority voters have gone 
Democratic overwhelmingly for eighteen years, they so 
thoroughly belong to that most decisive and most nebu- 
lous group of voters called independent that they will 
not hesitate to switch to the GOP, or stay at home— 
which would be equally as calamitous for the Democrats 

if the Democratic party reneges on its 1948 civil-rights 
pledge. Or if the party, while reaffirming that pledge, in 
effect disowns it by giving Georgia’s Senator Richard 
Russell second place on the ticket. The Democrats, then, 
although they have solved the problem once, are also 
faced with the question of whether or not to woo the 
South and lose the country. 

On labor, the GOP has acted as shortsightedly as on 
civil rights. It reaffirmed, with meaningless reservations, 
a stand which has convinced most labor unions that it 
does not want the labor vote—its stand for the Taft- 
Hartley Act. And in naming Nixon for Vice President it 
is twice damned in labor’s eyes, for Nixon helped draft 
the Act. Perhaps the full extent of the GOP’s influence 
on labor can be divined from the fact that the only major 
labor leader present at its convention was Big Bill 
Hutcheson of the carpenters, and he is retired. 

The Republicans stand to regain some of their farm 
strength this year, because they have corrected the mis- 
take of the Eightieth Congress in fighting parity supports 
and causing farm prices to drop in 1948; this year, they 
“favor ... full parity prices for all farm products. . . .” 
But the hurdle that must be overcome is to convince the 
farmers to desert the very concrete support given them by 
the party in power for the mere promise of the party out 
of power. 

Two more issues could be exploited effectively by the 
Republicans: corruption and Communism in government. 


. 
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The feeling is probably unanimous that the Government 
sorely needs an ideological and physical housecleaning. 
With Kefauver as its standard-bearer, the Democratic 
party could short-circuit the GOP’s anti-corruption cam- 
paign; but it is hard to see how the Administration can 
sidestep the be-kind-to-Communists tag. 

The one undeniable satisfaction that Republicans can 
share with all Americans after their convention is that 
they measured up, more or less, to their responsibilities 
on foreign policy. Chicago proclaimed that the party of 
isolationism is dead, and that in the fall we shall debate 
and vote the means of strengthening our international 
hand rather than withdrawing it. Here is evidence that 
our allies have wanted that the U.S. is growing up, and 
growing fast. Here, too, is the warning that Stalin should 
long ago have been given that, no matter who is in power, 
America will not surrender the world to his tyranny. 

But the basic question with which the GOP began its 
convention still remains: Has it really sloughed off the 
Old Guard? Can it win the U.S. voter with a doctrine 
still only partly attuned to the times? 

The last question will be partly answered by the Demo- 
crats this week. They meet at Chicago knowing that they 
are the odds-on favorites in the Presidential sweepstakes, 
but a cocksure attitude could be as fatal to them this fall 
as it was to Dewey four years ago. They have accom- 
plished a vast amount of good during their twenty years 
in office, but they have also produced and encouraged 
enough evil to make a change attractive. They have given 
the country fine leadership on the whole, but may have 
exhausted their capacity to do so further. They have the 
desire to govern again, but show increasingly less ability 
to govern well. If the Democrats would deserve victory, 
a thorough overhauling and soul-searching at Chicago 
are first required. 


The LitAgs 


THE Hiss case helped clarify the domestic Communist 
threat by showing that the most dangerous Communists 
did not deliver the May Day speeches, but posed as lib- 
erals (or conservatives) within great public and private 
institutions. The final report of the McCarran Committee, 


- which has devoted a year to studying the Institute of 


Pacific Relations, clarifies the issue still further. The re- 
port makes it plain that highly-placed pro-Communists 
are less interested in espionage materials than in mold- 
ing American public opinion to their ends. Moscow’s 
word for the publicist who, cloaked with respectability, 
sabotages American foreign policy, is LitAg—or literary 
agent. 

These LitAgs, testimony before the Committee reveals, 
are men who either sweeten the Communist line for 
American ears through force of conviction, or who allow 
themselves through ignorance to serve as Soviet trumpets. 
The ineffable Owen Lattimore is the outstanding ex- 
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ample of the first type; among the volumes of testimony 
and pages and pages demonstrating his concern for 
making Soviet propaganda palatable to American listen- 
ers, and his sycophantic squeamishness each time he was 
“corrected” by a Soviet official. Other writers, posing as 
serious scholars, allowed Soviet officials to actually write 
large sections of their “objective” books; Committee 
testimony indicates that oft-praised tomes by Frederick 
Schuman and John N. Hazard were based in large mea- 
sure on specially-prepared Soviet handouts. 

With this in view, the seriousness of the domestic Com- 
munist threat becomes apparent. Not a thousand Eugene 
Dennises could ever accomplish for Stalin what a Latti- 
more (hailed by his claque in leading newspapers and 
magazines) could and did. At the same time, the Mc- 
Carran Committee’s exposures point the way toward suc- 
cessfully combating the threat in the future, namely, 
through continued investigation and exposure. Without 
the hit-or-miss tactics of Senator McCarthy, we can— 
indeed, must—brand the purveyors of Stalin’s propa- 
ganda for what they are, no matter how high they are 
placed, no matter how many respectable friends they 
have acquired. 

Those of our readers who wish to see a model of such 
exposure, backed by clear and unchallengeable evidence, 
are strongly urged to obtain a copy of the McCarran 
Committee’s report from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
But don’t blame us if you have sleepless nights at the 
thought of Stalin’s Sixth Column—the LitAgs. 


ICFTU and Tito 


THE QUESTION of Tito has been set in perspective— 
once and for all, we hope—by the cool, analytical report 
on the status of democracy in Yugoslavia presented by 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Yugoslavia and its labor unions, the ICFTU found, are 
lacking in the most basic principles of democracy. Slave 
labor characterizes the Yugoslav economy, and so the 
ICFTU said no to a proposal to admit Tito’s trade-union 
liteutenants into its ranks (although Tito had sense not 
to apply directly for admission). 

The ICFTU document refuses to distinguish between 
one kind of Communist dictatorship and another. What- 
ever course Tito might adopt in the future—and despite 
the thin rationalizations of some Western admirers of 
Titoist Yugoslavia—the country is not free in any sense 
of the term. Certainly the free world ought to encourage 
the Yugoslav people, a brave and heroic people who 
fought magnificently against Hitler, to resist Stalin un- 
compromisingly. Hence the ICFTU, an organization that 
is run by hard-headed men, favors Yugoslavia as against 
the Cominform. But it has told the Titoists that until they 
establish democracy at home there is no room for them 
in the house of free labor. 
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TAMIMENT 


That a luxurious resort in the foothills of the Poconos, so obviously fit for a happy, carefree vacation, 
should also sponsor serious diversion is not really astonishing, because Tamiment was founded with 


that purpose in mind. 


Thus there is nothing astonishing about Tamiment's educational and musical program—unless it's the 
growing public interest in it. As its tennis courts, golf course, lakeside sports, dining room, theater, 
and guest accommodations grew amidst the quiet hills, so grew Tamiment's summer lecture and con- 


cert series. 


To the founders of Tamiment, there seemed nothing contradictory in giving the same consideration to 
the tired mind as to the tired body: Both need the proper relaxation and stimulation in proper 


doses—and especially in the proper environment. 


The emphasis is on diversity and there is never any suggestion of stuffiness. The purpose is always to 


inform and entertain. 


Tamiment is proud to present a group of speakers and artists who are qualified authorities in their 


special fields. 


Like all forms of entertainment—stage shows, movies, dancing and sports activities (except golf|—the 
lectures, concerts and other cultural programs are offered without charge to our guests. 


LECTURE SERIES 


July 22—WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
Co-editor, Partisan Review. 
"Politics in the Modern Novel" 
July 29—J. J. SINGH 


President, India League of America; 
recently returned from India. 


"Will India Go Communist?" 


August 5—GUS TYLER 


Political Director, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. 
"The Candidates and Issues of 1952" 


August 12—MARGARET DANIELS 
Consultant psychologist, lecturer. 
“Emotional Problems of Men and 
Women in Modern Society" 


August 19—TED POSTON 


Reporter, New York Post; winner, 
Heywood Broun Award. 
“Civil Rights and U. S. Foreign Policy" 


August 26—VICTOR RIESEL 
Labor Columnist, New York Daily Mirror. 
"Is There an Effective Red Underground 
in America?" 


SUMMER CONCERTS 


July 24—LEONIDE BOLOTINE 
Violinist; frequent recitals in Carnegie Hall, 
Town Hall. 

July 31—FREDERICK MARVIN 
Pianist; performed extensively throughout 
the United States. 

August 7—DAVID NADIEN 


Violinist; winner of Leventritt Award; soloist 
with N. Y. Philharmonic and other leading 
U. S. symphonies. 


August 14—MAURICE BIALKIN 


Cellist; 1937 Naumberg Foundation winner. 
Debut Town Hall, 1938, member CBS Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


August 21—SYLVIA ROSENBERG 


Violinist; scholarship Juilliard School of 
Music. Awards from Brooklyn Museum, G. 
Schirmer and YMHA of N. Y. 


August 28—IRENE ROSENBERG 


Pianist; made sensational debut in Europe 
as well as in Town Hall. 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write or phone for rates and other information: 


7 EAST 15TH STREET 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. ° 
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